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A complete range of 


AIRCRAFT. INVERTERS 


. , Type Nominal d-< Input 400 Cycle Output 
from 6 VA to 2,000 VA 
12128 1i20r27.5V 26, single phase, 6 VA 





Whether it’s a-c power for a single remote indicating 12126 120f27.5V 26, three phase, 10 VA 
function or for a complete complement of electrical 12127) 27.5 V 15 V, three phase, 250 VA 
devices, there’s an Eclipse-Pioneer* Aircraft Inverter 18E33° 27.5 V 115 V, single phase, 500 VA 


for almost every purpose—an Inverter that’s available 32€00 115 V, single phase, 500 VA 


27.5 V 
. _ V, three phase, 750 VA 


to meet your present requirements. And in addition, 
for your future needs, other types with outputs as high 27.5 _ V, single phase, 1500 VA 
as 5000 VA are even now being developed. For com- nape? Paaae, SSD WA 
plete detailed information on Eclipse-Pioneer Inverters, 


write direct to: *TRADE MARK 




















In the Heart of -“... - 


pleted St. Landry Parish Airport is a fine example 


th e iD V d Tl 4 e lin e of the rapid growth of aviation in the state, and in 


its growth, St. Landry Parish is a leader. This well- 


C’ ; planned airport, shown in the aerial view above, 
o O uU Tl (Tr Y eee is served by Opelousas Aviation Corporation. In 
; the inset photograph, reading from left to right, 

are Adler LeDoux, Magnolia agent at Opelousas, 

Estil L. Sims, President of the Corporation, Chas. 

W. Younce, Secretary and Treasurer, and William 

G. Younce, Manager. In addition to flight school 

and maintenance service, Flying Red Horse Avia- 


il il 2 
Mobi ol tion Products are ready for visiting flyers. 
AERO 


AT LAFAYETTE, Louisiana, at LaFayette Municipal 

Airport, veteran pilot Paul A. Fournet, shown in 

photo at left, manages Zigler Flying Service, oper- 

ating on the airport. A photo-reconnaisance pilot 

flying a P-38 during World War II, Paul oversees 

ad . ‘ / not only the flight school and charter flying of 
x Mobil ‘ ; "i $ . Zigler Flying Service, but an aircraft maintenance 
AIRCRAFT YY : service that includes major overhauls as well. And 


accommodations for flyers dropping in at LaFay- 
ette includes Mobilgas Aircraft and Mobiloil Aero. 


FORWARD WITH 


Ctattorw _a\ nine 
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GwifG25 PAYS ITS OWN WAY 


with Big Plane Utility . . . Light Plane Economy 































SWIFT 125 SCORES HIGH WiTH 
MORE UTILITY FOR LESS COST! 
PEeaTtuReE 


[ ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
| LOW-WING DESIGN 
RETRACTABLE LANDING GEAR 
HYDRAULIC FLAPS 
HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 
STEERABLE TAIL WHEEL 
| SELF-STARTER AND GENERATOR 
AUTOMATIC PITCH PROPELLER 
1725 HP ENGINE, plus 
[140 MPH. CRUISING SPEED, 
[48 MPH. LANDING SPEED, minus 
[7,000 FM. RATE OF CLIMB 
1425 MILE RANGE, plus 
or SCORE 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Standard Instruments 
Hydraulic Flaps 
Retractable Landing Geor 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 
Self-sterter and Generator 
Parking Brake 

Steerable Tail Wheel 


Metal Top Canopy 

Navigation Lights 

Cabin Heater 

Duval Controls 

Lighted Compass (deluxe models) 
Aeromatic® Propeller (deluxe models) 
Two-Way GE Roadie Ideluxe models) 


*Reg Trade Mork 


Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Box 6191+ SF Dallas, Texas 


OTHER TEMCO PRODUCTS: U. S. and foreign governments and airlines use ovr facilities 
for aircraft modification, conversion, and overhou! in important volume. General products in- 
clude vending machines, Coca-Cola truck bodies, metal cabinets, and parts for many products 
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By Major Al Williams, Aas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Thank you, gentlemen, thank you! 
W e mean 


tor all the mail 


Some of your letters were delightful 


some were informative 


lownright ilarious ... and all were 


mignty intercstin# 

Apparently, the majority of you want 
o continue the Little Known Facts About 
Well Known That's jake 


with us. I 


Planes Dept 


tact it’s dandy! 


So all you Perch Pilots (bottom rung). 


you would-be Perch Pilots, and sundry 
innocent bystanders can start to shoot tn 


your Little Known Facts again 





. some were 


Rules are the same as in the past 

If we use your "'Fact,’’ you get a com- 
mission (which couldn't look more im- 
pressive with neon lights!) as Perch Pilot 
(br). If we use 5 of your Facts,’ you 
get promoted to Senior Perch Pilot 


And if any super-hero ever gets 20 of 
his “Facts” into our print, we're going 


to make him a Command Perch Pilot! 


Wow! 


PIPE THIS... 
Smoke a pipe? 
We do. 


And we just finished one and tapped 
out the ashes 


Then we noticed that the cake around 
the bowl was pretty thick needed to 
be reamed out . . . which we did. And 
while we were doing it, guess what we 


thought of ... 





Yep, the Alchlor Process! 


We were thinking how ordinary refin- 
ing techniques clean a crude oil about 
the same way that tapping out the ashes 
cleaned our pipe. The ashes—and some 
] 


ot the impurities in the crudes—come 


out with relative ease 


But there are other impurities in oil, 


hydrocarbons which make sludge and car 
bon, that standard refining techniques fail 
to budge . . . just as tapping failed to 
budge the cake in our pipe bow! 


And that’s where the famous Alchlor 
Process comes in . . . an extra refining 
step, it gets extra of the troublemakers 


out of Gulfpride! 


Try it, and see! 


Watch this page next month for 
one of the most significant an- 
nouncements ever made to light- 
plane owners or operators! 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 








CHECK YOUR PLUGS FOR. 
SOFT, WET CARBON. 
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IF YOU SUSPECT RING WEAR,]|IF YOU FIND IT, CHANCES ARE 
PRETTY GOOD THAT YOU 
NEED RING REPLACEMENTS. 


IF YOU DO, 
SHAME TO WA' 















TEMIITSA 





THE POWER FROM THAT’*- 


GOOD GULF AVIATION 


“Mar--|| GASOLINE 
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COVER: New “closed-cabin model” of the Temco Swift 125 makes its 

debut in June, featuring metal cabin top, new window installations 

fitted in rubber, modified nose-over structure giving more cabin roomi- 

ness, new cabin ventilation outlets and additional cabin quietness. 

Experimental version of new model shown on cover is pictured near 
El Paso, Texas. 

(Temco Photo by Ulric Meisel.) 
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AIR Report 


Significant Trends in the News 





Navion Improved; Price Up $240 


Significant improvements to the 
Ryan Navion were announced last 
month, including a new series Con- 
tinental engine with a redesigned car- 
buretor for better fuel distribution, 
smoother operation and greater econo- 
my. The engine also has improved 
mixture control, 18 millimeter spark 
plugs and new solenoid starter en- 
gaging control. Other new improve- 
ments to the Navion include large: 
and newer brakes with smoother, 
greater action although a lighter brake 
lever pull is required; Romec engine- 
driven, vane-type fuel pump and more 
powerful radio with standard dome 
speaker. As a result of these refine- 
ments, the price of the standard Ryan 
Navion was increased $240 to $8,990. 


Louisiana Hayride? 


Trouble may be brewing for avia- 
tion in Louisiana through hastily and 
ill-conceived proposed legislation de- 
signed to impose additional aviation 
fuel taxes and bureaucratize the state 
aviation set-up with eight state in- 
spectors. Known as House Bill 91, 
the legislation proposed that the state 
director of aeronautics must have had 
10 years experience in airport man- 
agement. If the Long regime upsets 
the state’s present smooth-running 
aeronautical division (now in the De- 
partment of Public Works), chances 
are the action will negate any bene- 
fits accrued from the 10-year ad val- 
orem tax exemption concession made 
three years ago to all new aviation 
enterprises. 


Realistic Air Education 


One of the nation’s most realistic 
and practical high school aviation 
education courses is proving highly 
successful at Conroe, Texas. Every 
aeronautics department student cur- 
rently passing all his subjects gets 
up to 7 hours of free flying time in 
the school-operated Super Cruiser, 
with the aeronautics teacher at the 
controls. Near the close of school, 
the students are divided into teams 
of two and each team spends about 
6 hours on a cross-country flight on 
Saturdays. They fly by dead reckon- 
ing for 100 miles and then are placed 
solely on radio beams. As a cli 
max to the course this year, the 
class has chartered a DC-3 to take 
them to Randolph Field for a tow 
of the West Point of the Air as guests 
of the Air Force. Credit for the popu- 
lar course goes to Paul M. Alexander, 
director of Conroe High School’s De- 
partment of Aeronautics 


750 (1901 McKinney Ave.), Dallas 1, Texa 
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ug ke AIRPORT 
MANAGEMENT 


CONFERENCE 


7 as 8-10 P 













Get together / 


of te CONFERENCE P 


THE PLACE: 







T 5 p. — 
THE TIME: ey Sy Costerence Fore 

latest scientific aerial spraying 
We'll See You There! 
---~- Your host 


PREMIER 


OIL REFINING COMPANY OF TEXAS 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 





Makers of Sky Ranger Flight-Tested Aviation Oil 











Just 


among } 


ve 


ourselves 







SLIP-SHOD PROCUREMENT 


OES anybody think for a 
minute that Consolidated 
Martin, knowing 


Ww hat they know now ibout the com 


Vultee or Glenn 


mercial tr insport market, would start 
tomorrow 
Convair 240 or a Martin 202 airliner? 
realize that the 


designing and developing a 
How many people 
virtual end of tu insport development 
in this country has been reached, that 
unless some of the recommendations 
made by the President's temporary Air 
Policy Commission are ranslated into 
dynamic Federal aviation policy, we 


| slip back and let Russia 





might as we 
or Britain take ove top man on the 
totem pole? 


The U 5 Air Force 


i small number of trimotor Northrop 


recently ordered 


Pioneer transports and about the same 
time placed in order for 20 additional 
Fairchild Packets. It is interesting to 
note that both of these highly spe 

\ level i i 
cialized designs were developed inde 
two companies with 


| - 
out any promise of military orders. lf 


pe nde nt ly by the 


the Air Force had not become inter 
ested in these two types, Fairchild and 
Northrop would have had to write off 
he iv\ losses as a bad 


W hen you look at the 


some mighty 
experiment 

feeder line situation and the air freight 
uinly can’t expect 
Feder a] 


policy within the Civil 


situation, you cert 
iny enlightened aviation 
Aeronautics 


Board conducive to producing civilian 


orders for the Packet or Pioneer. 
Luckily then, the military placed 
some orders for these two interesting 


designs It could certainly have been 
otherwise. We cite this case because 
it iS an impressive example of the slip 
shod, hit-or-miss and wholly unsatis 
factory policy we pursue to acquire and 
produce design improvement and de- 
velopment. Ultimately such a policy 
will bring us to complete Stagnation 
ind stoppage of commercial aviation 
progress. We might as well face the 
issuc squarely - 1 fundamental fact 
of life right now is that commercial 


enterprise can no longer afford heavy 


6 


developmental costs or run the risk of 
producing an _ experimental 
which may or may not have a market. 


design 


Consequently, if we are to avoid tragic 
stagnation there must be some assur 
ance that any one project will not re- 
sult in total loss in case the design fails 
to fit into some kind of commercial 
or military use. 

Call it anything you wish — sub 
sidy, extension of research through 
prototype design or perhaps a program 
to guarantee national aeronautical 
progress through engineering contract 
wards — the idea is the thing. It is 
apparent that military and commer- 
cial aviation are now inseparable. The 
union was made in World War IL. 
Failure to recognize that fact in the 
light of present tragic circumstances 
will not only prove grossly uneco- 
nomical but may also prov S disastrous 
trom the standpoint ot national sur 


vival in an atomic air age. 








Ihe U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
has happily endorsed legislation (S. 
2644) authorizing the government to 
promote new designs of transport air 
craft which could be converted to 
military use in an emergency. The 
Chamber’s annual meeting last month 
adopted a strong resolution on this 
all-important subject and sent it to 
the Senate 
The Senate bill needs additional sup 
port. 

U. S. aviation never faced a tougher 
job than the one staring us squarely in 
the eyes right now—that of pushing 


Commerce Subcommittee 


through over all obstacles a realistic 
and sensible national air policy. The 
recent appropriation of funds to give 
us a puny 70-Group Air Force means 
little, in spite of all the fanfare and 
celebration. It’s a stop-gap action to 
get the ball rolling. The principal jobs 
lie ahead—jobs such as 
rounding the procurement of aircraft, 
the removal of antediluvian, hap 
hazard, short-range policies so that we 
utilize to the fullest possible extent 
the genius, capacity, originality and 
imagination of our most important 
human resource—our aeronautical en 


those sur 


gineers. 


AERIAL SPRAYING 


| eer the golden’ wheat 
helds of Kansas and Okla 
homa to the verdant rice plantations 
of Louisiana, from cotton and corn 
fields to orchard groves, there’s new 
activity in the airplane world. It has 
to do with the spraying of crops for 
insect and weed control. 

Crop dusting, a scientific pursuit 
almost as old as the airplane itself, 
still remains the principal application 
of airplanes to agriculture; but at the 
rapid rate spraying operations are ex- 
panding it might not be long before 
aerial liquid spreading reaches the -tre- 
mendous proportions of dusting op- 
erations. The important point here is 
not that spraying might replace dust 
ing—rather, spraying will augment it 
and serve to extend the scientific agri- 
cultural use of airplanes several addi- 
tional months out of each year. 


Largely responsible for the recent 
5 f 





rapid strides in spraying chemicals 
from the air is the ingenuity of many 
aviation operators who have developed 
highly efficient airborne 
equipment, including pump agitated 
and gravity flow systems. Not so very 


spraying 


long ago it appeared that the danger 
of ruining crops in nearby fields while 
spraying one particular crop might 
render aerial spraying impractical. But 
with newly-designed equipment and 
with proper pilot technique this danger 
is almost non-existent. As in the casc 
of dusting, about the only danget 
comes from doing business with un 
ethical or irresponsible operators. 

In one section of the wheat belt the 
demand for spraying by airplane is so 
heavy and operators so scarce many 
landowners are equipping their per- 
sonal planes with specially designed, 
quickly detachable equipment, which 

(Continued on page 24) 
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O. vik ¢ 
How to get “Key Men’ to ONLY CESSNA OFFERS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 


more Key Places PERSONAL PLANES! 








r I 1. You'll never have enough real _ — 
top-notchers ...men whose presence r ae ——j 
makes things hum. But you can make 6 
better use of those you have, get them CESSNA 120-140 
more places, more comfortably . . . with 
a company-owned Cessna 195 or 190! Practical 2-place, cross-country planes ct 


light training plane prices! All metal 
structure. Patented Safety Landing Gear 
Many comfort and safety “extras.” The 
140 has a 90 H. P. engine and cruises 
at nicely over 105 m. p. h. The 120 has 
an 85 H. P. engine and cruises at over 
100 m. p. h. Both have ranges of more 
than 450 miles. 


2. For these are not light planes 
but practical 4-5 place airliners . . . with 


iirline-type engines, Hamilton Standard 
Constant Speed Propellers, every safety 
and comfort feature. Just the right size 
for the average executive group. So 
economical even medium-size firms can 








CESSNA 170 


3. Invaluable in business... they The low-cost, 4-place “Family Car of the 
also offer grand relaxation for top execu Air.” Easy to y—economical to operate 
tives and clients. Their 700-mile ranges —plenty of room for four adults plus 
- : luggage! Wide doors. Wide foam-rubber 

and cruising speeds of well over 160 rea : 
seats. Luxurious cabin with beautiful 


operate several. 





m. p. h. put every marketing point and upholstery and new sound-proofing which 
vacation spot within easy reach! See for makes normal conversation pleasant. 145 
yourself how safe and practical these H. P. Continental Engine —over 120 m. p.h. 
new planes are. On your next business cruising speed—safe 500-mile range. 
trip, have your Cessna dealer fly you in See the Cessna 170... it makes flying 
a new 190 or 195! practical for thousands of families and 





business firms. 


See Your Cessna Dealer 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. SF, Wichita, Kansas. Please 





| 
| send free literature giving complete description of the | 
| theron toe model budders (, ommen?Or1980 0 | 
© Ci nn. cnkdenccssccketessssdesedsevianeusanes | 
LPS VES PERS ees Chee | 
Go cccccces , ~ ++ -County 
190 and 195 | State . Phone N | 
ee ee al 
JUNE, 1948 7 








... it’s YOORS, ina 


Continental-powered plane! 


You want safety — you want speed — you 
want economy in that personal plane you're 
going to fly. And with Continental Red Seal 


power, you're sure of getting all three. 


Continental engines are built by the world's 
leading producer of power for personal and 
executive planes. They are standard in per- 
sonal aircraft over a wide range of capacities 
and types, so there's at least one Continental- 


powered plane exactly suited to your need. 


Ask the Continental dealer at your nearest 
airport about it. This business of flying is here 
to stay ... so find out NOW what it can mean 


in pleasure and profit to you. 


[ontinenta/l Motors [orporation 











ENGINES 





HERE’S PROOF OF 
CONTINENTAL STAMINA! 


ART CHESTER says: 


“Our racing planes go 200 miles an hour 
with only 85 h.p. to drive them. Naturally 
this puts a terrific load on the engine. 
At the 1947 Cleveland Air Races, where 
my ship came in second, every plane in 
the Goodyear Trophy Race was Conti- 
nental-powered. Neither in eliminations 
or main races was there one engine fail- 
vre. When Continental engines stand up 
perfectly under tough race conditions, 
they're my choice for everyday reliability 
in personal planes." 





CONTINENTAL SERVICE... NEAR AS YOUR NEAREST AIRPORT 
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To the lone Star State 


Chance Vought Aircraft, designers and builders of famous 
Navy aircraft for more than 30 years, will soon have a new 
address — Dallas, Texas. Necessity for the move is directly 
related to national defense, plus the pressing need for better 
Uy flying facilities and better flying weather for the development 
and testing of high-speed jet aircraft. 
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The transfer of activities will be gradual, extending well into 
Y 1949. Meanwhile every possible effort is pledged to achieve 
UY 

efficient operations in the new plant as quickly as possible. 
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STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT Uy > 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION Y, 
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would you like to see 


OW vy 
some ot 


couple of days?” I re 


1 ' 
phone voice as that 


' : 
the jovial 225-pound co 


Valley Air Service 


( olor ido 


Saturday morning 


cleaned the 
ind t ok oft An 
later Ww Were n 


tern at Cortez, 


mud off our 
hour and a half 


Arizona tor a 


cognized the tele 
of Glenn McFall, 


owner of the 


Grand Junction, 


he wife and | 
Ercoupe, 


he trathe pat 


in Southwestern Colo 


rado, rendezvous point for the flight. 
An hour later M: ind Mrs. McFall 
irrived in. their Luscombe Silvaire 
closely followed by Bill Johnson and 
daughter in their Cessna 140 and Mi: 
ind M Harvey Tabor, in their Tay 
lorcraft. This comprised the Grand 
Junction contingent of the party. Four 


more couples tron 


rtecZ joined up 


ind we wk off on a 240-degrec head 
ng tor sunny Arizona 

Fitteen minutes out of Cortez oul 
spirits W e rising. Te he South, pierce 


ing the afternoon 
the maypestic 
Mexico desert 
ck, which is 
ninety miles. Veerin 
West, Ww rassed 
the nation where 0 
1 common point 


feet and in close 


1ave to set down unobserved 


; 


eacn ne 


. 13 
How long would 

out of here?’ the wit¢ 

cally Le chang 


my terse reply 
soon we were 


vr ande u 


lw rugged 
1 1 

» speculate furthe 

On the horizon we ¢ 


sentinel 


11 
normatty 


We flew at 


cnoungn pr 


un nhab ted 


iZ¢, Was silhouetted 


ot the northern 
the famous Ship 
visible for 
ou course to the 
he only spot in 
tates intersect 
8.000 
xXimity for 
in sight 
be no place to 
Count 
desert 
ron 
take to W ilk 
nquired quizzi 


he subject, “ 


ngrossed with 

of the scenery 
1 

ibout anything 


uld see tall, mys 


| 1 
riousty shaped columns of sandstone 


rising trom the valley 
the entrance to 
Utah. Distant 
(srey fiction 


bow Trail, Lassitet 


Avenger, and Paradise Valley 


cross My mind 
As we 


Valley, we looked d 


‘ 
that for tl t part 
{ t or the most } irt 


| 
trom the 


Sa ge 


4 ould be 


davs ot tl 
Purpk Tiny 


he multicolored 

' , 
sunlight Irom the 
Ose tow ird us 
of the 


sight 


V illey Was a 


that snuggled at the 
We started climbing 
lark-red cliffs 
of the valley 


that 


\ course Was set 


10 


Monument 
memories of 


is Oldri 


passed OVeT 


secn at inte 
radiance of 


stonc 


Near the 


floor that marked 
Valley, 
such Zane 


ng's Knell, R in 


the Two-Gun 
flitted 


« Monument 


wn upon a scene 


was unchanged 


Ts Riders of the 


Navajo 


ry ils, bathed in 


hogans 


reflec ted 
spires W hich 


West side 


| 
rather comforting 


i double strip emergency held 
base ot the cliffs. 


to top the Steep, 


framed the end 


to take us near 


another emergency field near the south 
slope of Navajo Mountain, whose 10,- 
000-ft. summit could now be seen 
on the western horizon, looking very 
much like a huge, inverted soup bowl. 
The field is not shown on the map, but 
Roland Usher, the Cortez 


Field, had informed us of 


operator of 
its loc ation 
From Monument Valley, the mountain 
looked like it was only about ten min 
minutes later we 


utes from us. Forty 


were just rounding the curve of the 


mountain, and made mental note of 
the fact that the 
to the right of our course. 


To the North we 


winding course of the Colorado River 


! 
airstrip was visible 


could $ec the 
is it forms a huge bend. The famous 


Natural Bridge lies in this 
urea. To the Northwest the late after 


Rainbow 


noon sun cast a pattern of many colors 
ilong the rim of Straight Cliffs, which 
West. Beneath 


us Was a Vast field ot sandstone eroded 


border the river to the 


by innumerable canyons. The fact that 


there was an ilmost complete ibsence 


of any flat ground within gliding dis- 
tance was cause for sober reflection. 
Soon, however, we could see the out- 
lines of Marble Canyon, and then we 
realized that we were only two miles 
from our destination. It was one mile 
straight ahead and 
straight down. At the base of the cliffs 


another mile 
we could see a beautiful long strip, 
with white buildings at the end. In 
the crimson rays of the setting sun, 
it was a spot of breath-taking beauty. 
The sheer walls of Cliffs 
rose 2,500 feet above the floor of the 


Vermillion 


canyon, and also we saw the vast 800- 
ft. span of Navajo Bridge spanning 
the Colorado River and traversed by 
the first highway we had seen since 
we left Colorado. 

I cut the gun and spiraled down. 
As we buzzed the held, we 
that the landing 
uphill landing either way—there is a 
small rise in the middle of the strip’s 
4,000-foot length. The wind sock is 


identified by a 


noticed 


strip provides an 


prominently circle of 


WINGS OVER MONUMENT 





At the entrance to Monument Valley we kept each airplane in sight—this would be no 
place to walk out from alone 
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VALLEY 


white rocks at the base of the mast. 
Making our approach from the South, 
we crossed a sharp, cross-canyon lead- 
ing into the river, but the ample 
length of the field allowed for a high 
upproach. 

As we rolled to a stop, we found 
the taxiway leads straight to a neat 
row of rock cabins, and someone was 
waving us into position in front of 
them. Two Navajo boys were waiting 
to take care of our plane. They had 
tie-down ropes and stakes, and as soon 
is we braked to a stop they immedi- 
itely took over, leaving us nothing to 
do but climb out. This we did as we 
heard a booming voice of cordiality 
behind us, “Well, climb off that critter 
in’ come on in!” The voice came from 
under a ten-gallon sombrero. It turned 
out to be that of Art Green, host and 
manager of Marble Canyon Lodge and 
Trading Post. We discovered to our 
pleasure that we had met him before 
in Colorado on a fishing trip. “Come 
on over, we got hot coffe waiting 
fer yuh.” 

Green motioned toward the stucco 
Trading Post and Cafe less than a 
hundred yards from our plane. As we 
strolled over to the cafe, two more 
planes of our party came in for land- 
ings. By the time darkness fell, all of 
our group were accounted for, and we 
sat down to a delicious dinner with 
choice of T-Bones two inches thick, 
or Buffalo steaks. Buffalo roam nearby 
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As we taxied up to the Trading Post from the Marble Canyon air strip, we were awed by the beauty of the towering cliffs beyond. 


Breath-taking beauty and scenic wonders await air 
visitors to Northern Arizona's colorful Indian country. 


By MAJOR REX HOWELL 
Fourth Group, Civil Air Patrol, Colorado 


in the nation’s largest remaining wild 
herd. 

After dinner, color movies were 
shown of the nearby scenic trips. We 
were shown through the Trading Post, 
and then came the “surprise show.” We 
were all transported to Navajo Bridge, 
and as we stood half way across its 
span, peering into the inky darkness 
toward the river 400 feet below, we 
were suddenly aware of a myriad of 
tiny, flaming lights at the bottom of 
the gorge near the river’s edge. Some- 
one had thrown a handful of matches 
from the bridge. As the matches tum- 
bled down, they would dive head first, 
striking the rocks at the bottom and 
firing themselves from the impact. 
Then a Navajo poured a can of gaso- 
line from the bridge and the whole 
canyon was lighted from the flames. 
Flaming gasoline revealed the ribbon 
of the Colorado River. Then came 
another spectacle—old truck tires were 
filled with gasoline, set afire, and drop- 
ped from the bridge. As they went 
spinning to the bottom, a spray of 
blue colored stars was thrown out 
over the river. These burning drops 
of gasoline looked like a display of 
fireworks. When the tires struck the 


Photos by the Author 


river, a booming detonation came trom 
the echoes created by the rock walls. 
Some of the tires, and other objects 
thrown from the bridge, would remain 
aflame as they drifted down the river, 
illuminating the canyon with an eerie 
light as they drifted out of sight. 
After having disposed of all their old 
tires, egg crates, et cetera, (plus more 
gasoline than we had used for our 
trip) the ‘show’ ended, and we went 
back to the huge stone lodge to ex- 
amine innumerable Indian relics and 
museum pieces. Huge piles of Navajo 
rugs were unfurled for those wishing 
to examine them. Some of our party 
bought rings, other Indian jewelry and 
novelties. 

We were quartered in the new cabins 
along the airstrip and found them 
thoroughly modern, with fine beds, 
hardwood floors, modern showers and 
gas heated. The rooms were distinc- 
tively decorated in the Indian motif. 
We also noticed that an AOPA cer- 
tificate of merit was displayed in the 
cafe, so quite evidently we were not 
the first pilots to be impressed with 
the facilities and service offered at 
Marble Canyon. 

Sunday morning we loafed around 
in the warm sunshine. It was sheer 
luxury, and we tried to absorb all the 
sunshine we could. 

About noon we took off for our 
return journey. Some of the J3’s plan- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Convair L-t3 is all-metal liaison-ambulance plane with 245-hp. Franklin engine. Cruising speed, 92 mph.; landing speed 43.5 mph.; 
empty weight, |,888 Ibs 


JEEP ON THE WING 


The Air Force's folding-wing 1-13 was designed to perform 
a variety of duties—from wire laying to ambulance service. 


LOW -tlying Convair L-13's 
ire now im CTVICE with 
Air Force liaison squadrons The Ai 


Force's An 


with aircraft search and rescue opera- 


Rescue Service, charged 
tions in the United States, is supplying 
ill of its detachments with L-13's and 
it Fort Bragg, North Carolina, the 
Army Ground Force is service testing 
the L-13's suitability for Ground Force 

As more of the all-metal jack-of 
ill-trades liaison ships roll off the San 
Diego assembly lines and are delivered 
to service units, pilots are learning 
first-hand that it does by design what 
many a wartime liaison plane did by 
necessity or not at all. Its performance 
serves as a reminder that lightplane 
unlimited 


versatility is practically 


’ ' 
when Uncle Sam puts designing en 
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gineers to work on a project tor which 
performance is the major objective in 
stead of economy. An expensive air 
plane and loaded with expensive equip 
ment, it has incorporated a large num 
ber of ingenious ideas and gadgets. 
Folding wings and tail surfaces for 
storage, towing and hauling are its 
outstanding features, along with spec- 
tacular take-off and landing charac 
fields, 
cabin visibility and 1,000-lb. useful 


teristics for small extensive 
load. Its military uses include observa- 
tion, communication, artillery spot 
ting, wire laying, photographic work, 
courier service, light cargo hauling, 
supply dropping, special radio activi 
ties and ambulance service. 

Another innovation is its adjustable 
tread on a fixed landing gear. Wheel 
ixles can be rotated inboard of the 





gross weight, 2,900 Ibs. 





landing gear struts, reducing tread 
from 93 inches to 62 inches. With 
tread thus reduced, wings folded back 
and tail surfaces folded up, the L-13 
fits into a 2'5-ton truck. The axle 
will also accommodate skis and the 
landing gear can be replaced with 
floats for water operation. 

Its regular crew consists of pilot 
and observer but in an emergency it 
can carry five “walking casualties” in 
addition to the pilot. As an air ambu 
lance, it carries two litter patients and 
an attendant in addition to the pilot. 

For special radio work, the L-13 is 
equipped with a large quantity and 
variety of transmitting and receiving 
equipment. 

With full power from its 245-hp. 
Franklin engine and its oversize flaps 
extended, the L-13 takes off in 230 
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Wings folded rearward, tail surfaces fold- 
ed upward, L-!3 is towed behind a March 
Army Air Base Rescue tractor. Three men 
(second photo from top) fold the wings 
and tail surfaces back into position. Close- 
ups show wheels pivoted inside of struts, 
reducing tread from 93 to 62 in. for 
storage or hauling aboard a 2'2-ton truck, 
with crew member demonstrating how 
wheels are rotated. 


(Convair Phot 


,77 


feet. It lands in feet or less. The 
airplane has a 46-gal. fuel capacity and 
1 range of 368 miles at 92 mph. which 
can be extended to 750 miles by using 
1 cabin auxiliary ferrying tank (made 
from a 50-gal. oil drum). Gross weight 
is 2,900 Ibs., with a useful load of 
1,020 lbs. The airplane has a length 
ot 31 ft., 9 in.; wingspan of 40 ft., 6 


in., and height of 8 ft., 5 in. 


The accompanying photographs, 
made recently at March Air Force 
Base, Riverside, California, illustrate 
some of the L-13’s outstanding fea- 
tures. It is used at March Air Force 
Base by the Seventh Liaison Squadron 
ind the Air Rescue Service’s Detach 
ment 9 

The L-13 was designed by Convair’s 
Stinson Division, which delivered over 
4,000 L-5’s during the last war. An 


order of 146 of the new design is 


| , 
being completed it Convairs San 


Diego tactory * * * 


Bottom right closeups show two litters in 
cabin (left) after port controls disen- 
gaged. During loading, metal post on cabin 
wall is removed. At right are six persons 
seated in the cabin. Round objects beneath 
wing struts below are supply containers 
dropped from shackles, which also serve 
to mount wire containers for aerial laying 
of communications lines. Wing closeup 
shows extensive flap and small aileron, 
with leading edge slot. Wing area is 270 
sq. ft. (Stinson Voyager has 155 sq. ft.) 
nvair P , 


(Cx 1 hot 


























Better Travel by Private Plane 


Rental of 4-place airplanes offers transportation 


advantages to business firms and personal users. 


A of the 1948 four-place 
airplanes have a very real 
potential usefulness, pessimists to the 
contrary. The planes reviewed in this 
series of articles run the gamut oft 
types and possible uses. Pheir operat- 
ing costs range trom 9.07 cents per 
mile to 11.32 cents per mile and from 
$9.12 per hour to $15.25 per hour. 
There is a wide range of comfort, 
space and other refinements to select 
from according to need. There are low 
wings, high wings; all metal, fabric; 
tricycle gear, conventional gear; vari 
ous types of propellers; the variations 
ire practically endless 

With so many variables to consider, 
it is clear that the type and amount 
of use intended for the airplane is by 
far the most important factor in Its 
selection. Since there are probably al 
most as many potential uses for an 
airplane as there are potential buyers, 
it is impossible to cover them all. But 
let’s consider, for example, a rancher 
or farmer who will use the plane for 
iround 200 hours per year. Almost all 
of his trips will be to nearby trading 
centers 100 miles distant, with a 
couple of trips of 600 miles or so every 
year. Speed, to him, becomes a minor 
consideration. His needs might be de 
fined in terms of high payload, lots of 
space for children and for occasional 
cargo, ability to get in and out of a 
short, rough flight strip. If he is a 
small rancher the initial investment 
may be an important item. If not, he 
should study the operating costs, keep- 
ing in mind what he plans to use the 
plane for. 

On the 


rancher, farmer, business or 


other hand a large-scale 
pr Tes- 
sional man who will use the plane for 
three or four hundred hours per year 
for trips varying in length from 100 
to 2,000 miles, with perhaps an aver 
age of 300 to 500 miles, must con 
sider other features. Speed and range 
become highly important for long trips 
often cost more in terms of business 
time lost than they do in transporta- 
tion costs. Cost per mile, rather than 
initial cost, 18S a major item to con- 
sider, along with comfort 
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F ? » +» ? 4 
‘By Neil LB. ‘Berxkboth 
CONCLUSION 


Although all the angles cannot pos- 
sibly be covered in this series, enough 
facts are presented which, together 
with manufacturers’ figures published 
by SOUTHERN FLIGHT in March, 1948, 


make 


evaluation of all these excellent air 


can help possible a realistic 
planes, applied to a specific job. 

A few important points need to be 
discussed concerning the rental possi 
bilities of 1948 aircraft. 

Renting of 
numerous advantages. Even though the 


four-place 
private planes offers 
user would pay more for aircraft rental 
than ownership would cost in the long 
run, there are other advantages which 
should not be overlooked. 

Business firms may depreciate air 
craft rentals more rapidly than air 
craft ownership. By renting their air- 
planes, they may avoid the details of 
maintenance W hich Zo W ith ownership. 
This advantage alone has led numerous 
businesses to prefer rentals. One ex- 
imple is furnished in the aerial patrol 
cf petroleum pipelines. Most of this 
patrol is done by planes rented ot 
leased fgom aircraft operators. 

Leasing of aircraft is another ac 
tivity which is being developed as a 
practical service to business users. In 
the case of fleet users of executive 
planes, this is particularly advantage- 
ous, since it eliminates heavy initial 
investments in equipment. If a busi- 
ness firm doubts the extent of its need 
for private air transportation, for ex- 
ample, it may find it more practical 
to lease this transportation by the 
month or even by the hour, instead 
of hastily acquiring one or more air- 
planes. Arrangements can be had under 
which all lease payments are applicable 
later to the purchase price of the 
equipment if ownership becomes desir- 
able. If it doesn’t, then the business 
firm has expended only the costs of 
the transportation it has actually used 
and the arrangements are terminated 
without obligation. There has been no 


investment to salvage, no losses to 
absorb. 
Costs are not the only factor in 


determining rental over ownership. 
Many firms and individuals find rent 
als advantageous although they may 
never consider ownership. Their need 
for the private airplane’s speed and 
flexibility may be periodic, seasonal, 


emergency or promotional. Private 
planes may be rented at most airports 
by such users from dependable, licensed 
aircraft operators who also maintain 
qualified pilots for those who need 
both plane and pilot. This service is 
available by the mile or hour, or by 
the week or month. Discounts are 
available to those who contract to 
purchase private airplane transporta 
tion on a “block” basis, which also 
offers the advantage of having the ai: 
plane available at all hours without 
negotiations. 

But rental seldom proves to be an 
economical substitute for ownership 
for those who have constant day-in 
day-out need for private planes. Prop- 
erly maintained and piloted, private 
airplanes perform dependable and ef- 
ficient transportation for thousands of 
hours and hundreds of thousands of 
before Airplanes 
are not subject to the over-all weal 
and tear absorbed by surface vehicles. 
They frequently perform efhciently for 
over 500,000 miles of transportation 


miles replacement. 


before replacement is considered and 
even then the airframe itself is prac 
tically none the worse for wear. 
Because 1948 4-place aircraft offer 
such a wide variety of uses and flexi- 
bility in private transportation, the 
volume of rentals is steadily growing. 
It will reach unprecedented propor- 
tions when fly-yourself rentals are of - 
fered on a city-to-city basis, a much- 
needed service yet to be dev eloped on 
a national scale. As private planes be- 
come more useful to own and operate 
economically, aircraft rentals will ex 
tend the advantages of flying to many 
who can not utilize them now but 
whose ultimate use of private air trans 
portation will find greater application 
in business and pleasure * * * 
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REGIONAL 
NEWSPAPER 
by Air 





INCE the early days of fly 
ing, air-minded newspaper 


publishers have used the airplane to 


gather news and to deliver special 
editions of their papers, and some have 
carried on short-lived experiments to 
use the airplane to increase their cit 

South 


culation Down in 
| iree-se ale 


territory. 
Texas, however, the first 
operation has proved practical in its 
first 20 months of continuous opera 
tion. The Express Publishing Company 
ot San Antonio, publishers ot the San 
Antonio Express (morning) and San 
Antonio Evening News, organized Ai 
news, Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
two summers ago. Since that time its 
growth has been constant. 
Operating two routes out of San 
Antonio, one 140 miles to Beeville and 
Corpus Christi and the other 287 miles 
to Alice and the Rio Grande Valley 
McAllen, 


Brownsville, Airnews has carried nearly 


towns of Harlingen, and 
six million papers in nearly 5,000 fly 
ing hours covering over 600,000 miles 
of scheduled flights. Starting with four 
surplus Noorduyn Norseman planes 
operating a daily daytime round trip 
over each route, the operation has 
expanded to include two converted 
twin-engine Douglas C-47’s and two 
daily round trips over cach route, one 
in daylight, one at night 
Airnews completed its first year 
with a 98 per cent schedule comple 
tion record, but a severe winter in 
1948 has reduced its overall record to 
94 per cent. Over the first 20 months 
of its operation, Airnews’ 
flight 


ground operations, maintenance, ex- 


operating 
expense, including operations, 
ecutive overhead, and depreciation, has 
totalled 26.74 cents per airplane mile. 

Airnews has an application pending 
before the Civil Board 


that would permit it to utilize its 


Aeronautics 
empty backhaul space to carry such 
items as premium produce, seafood, 
etc. In interstate commerce. Airnews’ 
application was consolidated in the all- 
important Air Freight case, and the 
CAB examiners recommended that the 
pplication of 


Airnews be granted. 
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San Antonio Express-Evening News trucks deliver bundles of papers to Alamo Field, 
where fleet of Douglas and Noorduyn transports rush them to six outlying cities. There 
trucks meet planes to complete deliveries to 51 communities. 


Should the CAB follow the 
mendation of its examiners, then Air- 
news could interline cargo with Slick, 
American Continental 
Air Lines at San Antonio. As Airnews 


recom 


Airlines, and 


has guaranteed loads of newspapers in 
the southbound operation, which is 
normally the direction of least air 
cargo demand, its certification would 
the fertile Rio 
to be moved without 


permit products of 
Grande Valley 
penalty rates required to cover Costs 
of flying empty airplanes South from 
San Antonio. In its tariff filed with the 
CAB, Airnews has established rates as 
low as 11 cents per ton-mile. 
Airnews’ operations are strictly ac- 
cording to a time-table operation, 
geared to the exacting demands of 
department. Trucks 


rush the papers to the waiting planes 


the cire ulation 


at Alamo Field. At each of six stops, 
other trucks meet the planes and dis- 
tribute the 
within fifty 


papers to communities 
miles, while the planes 
continue to the next point to be met 
by other trucks. This system permits 
the papers to be delivered to 51 com 
munities and to the farthest 
(nearly 300 miles from San Antonio) 


pol nt 


at the same time as an edition of com 
parable content is being delivered to 
homes in San Antonio. Because of this 
air-truck delivery, the San Antonio 


papers now have more circulation in 


(E. H. Pickering Photo.) 


the Valley towns than do any other 
newspapers, even the local papers. 
Threughout the area now being 
served, the publishing company is es- 
tablishing local news bureaus staffed 
with reporters, photographers and 
cquipped with direct private-wire tele- 
type to editorial rooms in San Antonio, 
and wirephoto facilities. To date, these 
bureaus have been established in Mc- 
Allen, Weslaco, Harlingen, and 
Brownsville. With these faeilities, the 
editorial content of the special “air 
speed editions” of the Express and 
Evening News gives a daily regional 
coverage never before attempted by a 
big city paper. Aviation and news 
papers have teamed-up in this case 
to show the way to what may well 
be a new era in newspapering whereby 
regional newspapers may 
throughout the country. 
Zelman G. Smith is chief of main- 
tenance for Airnews, and under his 


develop 


direction the second year of operation 
is nearing compietion with a remark- 
able record of only one flight cancelled 
for mechanical reasons and only one 
trip delayed for mechanical reasons. 
Such a record in large scale operations 
has probably never been approached 
in air transport history. Edgar A. 
Fear is chief pilot for the operation, 
directing the flight training and sched- 
uling of five other pilots. * * * 
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Down Payment 
for Air Security 


New Air Force will be strong in B-45 and P-86 jet bombers and fighters, developed by 
North American Aviation. NAA also will build new tricycle advance trainers. 
(North American Phot 


Three billion dollars worth of orders 
placed this year will start aircraft 


deliveries next year for 1952 air power 


«41 


Current experimental models include this 
wheelless McDonnell XF-85, parasite 


fighter carried in B-36 bomb bay. 
(McDonnell Photo 


By TOM ASHLEY 


B' LION-dollar air power is 
on the way after a long 
ind uncertain fight in Congress. But 
uir power in being—the actual strik 
ing force of a modernly-equipped, ade 
quately-manned and efhiciently-trained 
Air Force — is far from being a real 
ity. Procurement budgets for both Air 
Force and Navy aircraft now total 
more than $3 billion, with the Ai 
Force planning to order 2,727 new 
planes and the Navy 1,535 during the 
next fiscal year. It will require five 
years to manufacture and deliver all 
of the airplanes to be ordered in pre 
paring for a 1952 deadline when Rus 
sia 1S expected to be in possession ot 
itomic weapons. 

The shortage of time for restoration 
of U.S. air power, dismembered and 
junked through unrealistic demobiliza 
tion which began on V-J Day, affects 
the industry in several ways. In flood 
ing manufacturers with orders, the 


Republic P-84 Thunderjet will appear in 
large numbers as new Air Force develops 


its strength for 1952. 
(Republic Photo.) 











Northrop YB-49, with 8 jets, symbolizes Air Force progress. 


\ir Force explains that not all of the 
uirplanes it is ordering will be of the 
latest designs. Potentially-better planes 
ire on the drawing boards but those 
which will be ordered are the “most 
modern airplanes producible,” it an 
nounced. 

However, of the 2,727 new Au 
Force planes to be ordered, most will 
be jet fighters, which number 1,575. 
Indications are that these will probably 
be North American P-86, Republic 
P-84 and Lockheed P-80 
quantity with lesser numbers of othe: 
makes. The orders include 243 bomb- 
ers, probably being North American 
B-45 jet, and Boeing B-50 propeller 
types in quantity. The remaining 909 


types in 


miscellaneous types include a new 


tricycle trainer recently developed 
by North American, some Republic 
F-12 photo-reconnaissance (4-engine 
Rainbow) planes, transports such as 
Douglas C-74, Fairchild C-119 and 
Boeing C-97 types, and a variety of 
specialized craft including 2-place and 
4-place liaison lightplanes. 

Much capital has been made of the 


so-called 70-group program approved 


ap afiet 
= 


_ 


Medium jet bombers by 
Northrop are expected to introduce flying wing types in large numbers to first-line combat 
units as 70-group program gains momentum. 


(Northrop Photo.) 


Recent 
for its execution do not by themselves 


by Congress. appropriations 
create a modern air force. The air- 
planes have to be built and then the 
equipment has to be organized into an 
adequately-trained force which must 
be efficiently operated. Building the 
planes is in itself a major hurdle which 
must be accomplished first. 

By ordering “producible” planes in- 
stead of “drawing board” designs, the 
Air Force expects to speed up eventual 
deliveries. But the industry’s produc- 
tive capacity was greatly reduced by 
postwar cutbacks and the junking of 
facilities. Before deliveries in quantity 
will be possible, the manufacturers 
must restore tooling, amass supplies, 
organize outside production teams and 
employ and train craftsmen. 

The bottleneck, however, is in the 
equipment for the new airplanes — 
power plants, controls, instruments, 
electronic devices and assorted gadgets. 
Airframe production will have to 
await deliveries of these supplies be- 
fore the new planes begin to roll off 
assembly lines in quantities. That prob- 
ably means 12 to 18 months. 


Advanced designs of Lockheed P-80 are due for more prominence in Air Force, which 
has intensified jet pilot training with two-seater P-80 trainers. Allison jet in P-80 has 
now been approved by CAA for commercial use. 





(Lockheed Photo. } 






Standard heavy bomber in new program 
will be Boeing's B-50—greatly-improved 
version of famous B-29 

(Boeing Photo.) 


Not all of the funds will go into 
new airplanes. Most of the increased 
financing for Air Force procurement 
from the latest 
$822 million voted by Congress. Of 


comes addition ot 
this amount, only 52 per cent will go 
for new planes. Modernization and 


improvement of aircraft already in 
production will take 21 per cent of 
the new funds and 18 per cent will 
finance tooling for additional produc 
tion and investments in added facili 
ties and equipment to provide an in 
dustrial “base” for rapid expansion in 
any future emergency. Nine per cent 
will go into subcontracting to avoid 
the expense of new piants. 

The $3 
ready made are only a down payment 


billion appropriations al 


for air power yet to be created ove! 
a 5-year program. And the down pay 
ment won't buy as many 
during the next five years as it would 
have purchased during the last five 
years. Air Force requirements will d 


airplanes 


mand continuing installments of morc 
billions before adequate air power will 
become a reality. 

(Continued on page 24) 


Fairchild C-119 troop carriers have been 
ordered, eas has experimental detachable- 


fuselage model (below). 
(Fairchild Photo.) 








Company-owned + 


Ti. }-place Bonanza has ae 
like ‘Tom Dillingham in p! - 
cally every field of business. 
They ll echo his statement the x s 
an investment that pays! e 
Bonanza operates al gy as low 
.r passenger mile. 
> - ae talk with any 
Bonanza owner. You'll know a 
by that proud, almost — . 
gle am in his eye ! Ask him ee 
the remarkab le quietness © ‘ ¥ 
cabin, and its economy, ane rr 
the claims that have — 
for the revolutionary new Peet 1- 


craft Bonanza. 


) letterhead 

A note on your! comps “y — 

“an bring a! informative brochur ny 

“The A Air Fleet of American Business .« 

Write today to Be ech Ai reralit 4 orpora- 
tion, Wichita. Kansas, U.S.A 


TT 0 F HARO ORIVING 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 





brings home the business 











INSUROR 








Bass Brose. Peoes +t 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 


Mr, Wacter H, Beecw 


Beecn AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


MARCH 1, 1948 


Dear Sir: 


| THOUGHT YOU MIGHT BE INTERESTED Iw THE way | am PUTTING 
MY NEW BONANZA TO BUSINESSLIKE USE. 


| HAVE ALREADY MADE SEVERAL LONG CROSS-COUNTRY TRIPS IN IT 
AND HAVE FLOWN IT OFF HIGH ALTITUDE FIELOS IN PRACTICALLY 
ALL WEATHER CONDITIONS, | AM MORE THAN PLEASED WITH ITS 
PERFORMANCE ANDO FLIGHT CHARACTERISTICS. 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS | HAVE COVERED QUITE A TERRITORY IN THE 
SELLING OF INSURANCE AND ADJUSTMENT OF INSURANCE CLAIMS, |! 
AM NOW COVERING ABOUT THREE TIMES THE TERRITORY | DIO FOR- 
MERLY ANO | AM WEVER AWAY FROM HOME OVERNIGHT. | USED TO 
BE GONE TEN DAYS OR TWO WEEKS AT A Time. I! Fiwo | CAN GET 
INTO ANY FIELO THAT ANY OTHER AIRPLANE CAN, AND IN SMALL 
TOWNS WHERE THEY HAVE WO FIELOS, | USE A SMALL PASTURE, AC 
COMPLISH MY BUSINESS ANO LEAVE WITHOUT AWY LOSS OF TIME. 


| ALSO OPERATE RANCHES IN COLORADO AND NEw MEXICO AND USE 
THE PLAWE TO COMMUTE BETWEEN THEM, MAKING TWE TRIP EACH 
WAY IN ABOUT TWO HOURS WHEREAS IT TAKES TEN OR TWELVE HOURS 
IN AN AUTOMOBILE. 
THE BONANZA 1S CERTAINLY MY IDEA OF EFFICIENT TRANSPORTA- 
TION, ANO IT IS OWE OF THE BEST BUSINESS INVESTMENTS | WAVE 


MADE FOR A LONG WHILE. IT §S SO FAST AND ECONOMICAL THAT 
1T ACTUALLY PAYS ME A PROFIT ON ITS OPERATION. 


a s VERY Z, bid. 


Tom G. Drm ble 
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14 Stock Plane Races for Cash Scheduled for Dallas 


Running July 4 by Texas Private Fliers Association 


Texas Air Races will be sponsored in Dalla 
luly 4 by the Texas Private Fliers Associa 
tion with 14 speed events for all types t 
licensed lightplanes and a final free-for-al 
handicap event having a $1,000 cash prize 
for the winner, $300 for second and $200 
tor third place winners. Only requirements 
ure that pilots have TPFA membership, at 
least a private pilot rating and a minimum of 
100 hours of time, and aircraft must be stock 
ypes with an NC, while minimum altitude 


throughout the races is 500 tt. Minimum gas 
line load is one full main tank 

Qualifying runs must be made between June 
25 and 


» 90 np. mm same 


sundown on July 3. Luscombes (65 


category Swifts and Tay 


wcrafts will qualify at Dallas-Irving Airport 

Stearmans, BT's, 13 Cubs, Navions and Aeron 
cas quality at White Rock Airport, Bonanzas 
ind Bellancas qualify at Marshall's Field 


Hig 


and Stinsons and Cessna 120 


Buckner Boulevard 
and Park Airport 


Ercoupes qualify at 


ind 140’s qualify at New Mustang (old Hud 
on) Airport Northwest Highway 

For each type of plane, the 5 best qualifying 
entries, plus two alternates, will race on July 


4, at New Mustang Airport, with cross-country 


j 1 
courses severa miles n 





length vet to be de 
termined. Winners of these events, one for 
each type of airplane, will receive $50 cas 
ind a phy, and will compete on a handicap 
basis in the final event at W Rock Airp 
. 
. 
2 Bills Seen as Doom 
For Charter Operators 
Doom tor air-taxi business as been tore 
cast by Jim Batchelor, counsel of United Pilots 
& Mechanics Association, if two bills now in 
Congress, HR-4169 and ire enacted 
Commented Batchelor irgued 
hat a saving clause pe Civil Ae 
nautics Board exempt air carriers oO uit 
contrac s if ey yperate aircraft . @ 
passenger capacity yr less, lw section W ynuld 
equire economic gulat 1 if ‘the additiona 
control w c pera Zz ce ficat 1 will Pp 
vide essary f e safety tf person 





MASS DELIVERIES OF NAVIONS are being made to Ryan's Texas dealer organization. 


Of Ryan's first 200 Navion deliveries, 31 had been sold in Texas. 
affecting private airplane ownership in the class of the Navion look good to us,” com- 
mented Les Bowman, Texas distributor. He and his dealers are 


Z1ng ’ 
Board a 
i v p 
ss will be st 
der © guise 


by economic 


6 New Members for 
CAA Advisory Group 


Acting Admini I B. I 
wunced 6 new members of the CAA 
Scheduled Flying Advisory Committee Le 
ton Collins, Air Facts editor st Reg 
Harold Wood, Birmingham auto deale 
Region; Henry Berg, Stockton, (¢ 
yperator, 6t Region Harvey | Casebe 
Butte, Mont., ¢ be tf Commerce 
dent, Regio B. Ha int Ir 
nanager, representing owners and _ pilots, 
Lynn Bollinger, head ot Harvard's Aeronaut 
ical Researc undation representing te 
nicians 


Comics-Wise Kids Fly 
‘Borrowed’ Ercoupe 


Iwo boys 


ff from Oklahoma (¢ 


iast month in 


a safe landing when 
knew 


mi 


said all they 
read in the 4 


Smilin’ Jack 


ser 


twin Beech, but 


ind would 
p ited an 


, run out oT 


, , 
destination and only 6 miles off course. Land 


ng dead-stick 


was damage the 


said they 


arouse 


x 


admitted 


some body 


regulat 


in less thar 


und 12 years 


tv's Downt 


out of gas and 


1D 


s 


within 25 


sewhecel 


ut flying was what 


Ercoupe and headed for 


a plowed held, a 


strut 


to Oke ¢ 


SOUTHERN Fi 


Downtowr 


Ry¥aAr 


General conditions 


shown above with T 


Claude Ryan as they took delivery for a mass flight home 
(Ryar ( 
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t 


cnautical or} 


mies 


wn 


afterward 


Photos 


ot 


ve 


pres 


AOPA 


tlew 
Airpark 


else’s Ercoupe, mad 


probably Zack Mosley 
They started take 

dec de d it was noisy 
suspicions. So they appr 
Texas, or 





the time He und other veteran pilot com 
mented: “Between | rcoupe and Zack Mosley’s 
comics, flying’s been made so simpk there’ 


no telling what will happen next 
z Pr 


4-Place Luscombe NC’ed; 
1949 Model ‘90’ Ready 


announced CAA cer 
fication of its 4-place all-metal Silvaire Sedan 


Luscombe last month 


powered by a 165-hp. Continental engine and 
priced at $6,995 7 actory data: Usetul load 
000 Ibs.; cargo space with rear seat removed 
0 cu. ft.; cruising speed, over 150 mph.; rat 


if climb at gross, over 850 Ipm.; ran 


capacity 
1949 model de 


500 miles with 40-gal. tuel 


Luscombe also announced a 


| 
luxe version of its 90 hp., 2-place Silvaire, in 


r} 


\ 
corporating thirteen changes including mufflers 


soundproofing and foam-rubber cushions wi 


woolen upholstery and a decorative instrument 


panel, which will be priced at $3,395—s200 
wer than the 1948 model 
Personals 
New othcers of the Aviation Writers A 
ation, elected at its annual convention last 
month in New York ire President, Arthur 
\. Riley, Boston Globe; vice presidents, George 
Scheuer, South Bend Ind.) Tribune, Dick 


Kirschbaum, Newark (N. J.) 
l Williams, San 
Ralph 


tute; treasurer, Leslie \ 


News and Roger 
Francisco News; executive 
McClarren, Franklin Insti 


Spencer, Bermingham 


secretary, 


and board chairman 
Digest LaMottc 


from presidency of 


Castleman & Pearce, Inc 
Kendall K. Hoyt, Aero 
( hu, recently resigned 
[rans World Airlines, s to 
f Consolidated Vultee Aircraft (¢ 
Woodhead, to be 

Brody has 


become president 
orp., suc 
eeding Harry vice chairman 


Sidney | resigned as vice 


president and Elmer L. Sutherland has re 
gned as vice president and general manager 
t Aeronca ]. H. Kindelberger has 
been clevated from the presidency to the chair 
anship of North American Aviation, Inc 
with J. L. Atwood, first vice president, assum 


ng the presidency. Henry M. Hogan, chairman 


1942, resigned 
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. TRAIN with one of the oldest 
companies in historic old NEW 
ORLEANS 

e BARRACKS type quarters 


enrolled 


FREE whi 
@ VETERANS complete cours« 


including ground school, may b« 
under G.I. Bill of Rights 


placement 


taken 
© ASK about our job 
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port Rating 
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New Orleans, La. 
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Plane Talk 
and Plane People 


“Training Not the Problem’ — Schroeder 


UR discussion of pilot train 

O mg in this department last 
month elicited some interesting com 
ments from L L. Se hroeder, Minne- 


sota Department of Aeronautics Com- 
nissioner, who says that civil avia 


tion must ultimately recognize the 
folly of continuing to train peopl 
vho do not fly after the training 
period ends. “Certainly there was mili 
tary justification for such training in 
the day of the original CPT pro 
rram,” Le avers, “but we are as 
ired by our military friends that 
nat day is past 

Continuing, Les provides this inte 


esting commentary 


“We find in Minnesota that our op- 


cratol report wu communities of 
12,000 to 18,000 population that they 
have anywhere from 300 to 500 
trained pilots living in the area and 

average of 50 to 75 student pilots 
vho fly irregularly and not to exceed 


We also have 


u smattering of privat« pilot renters 


15 to 20 hours per yeat 


ind a few alreratt owners 
unde} 
iation which 


“Unquestionably, the basic 
ying problem of civil ay 
affect the 
community 


fixed-base operator, the 


mallet airport and the 
manufacturers of the smail airplane 
and component parts, would solve it 
elf if a reasonable percentage of the 
persons who have acquired flying 
kills would use them. In our average 


fixed-base operatior n Minnesota, if 


every private student would fly 30 
rather than 15 hours, if every renter 
pilot would fly 40 rather than 20 
hours, and if only half of the persons 
mn the immediate area who have at 


tained flight skills would fly at least 
15 hours a year instead of none at all, 
the community airport and the fixed- 
base operator would both be very 
sy 

‘Why don't they fly? It is the 
that’s the 
key to the ultimate cestiny of the light 
future of 
all persons who work in and with it. 


answer to that question 


aircraft industry and the 


Most of the reasons why these per- 
ons do not fly can be quickly identi 
fied. Why, then, should not our total 
effort be 


problems 


ipo! solving those 
identified 
appealing for still more 


placed 
which cal be 
rather than 
lederal subsidies? If we must ask fon 
Federal subsidies, why not ask for 
ubsidies which will tend to alleviate 
the problems and open doors which 


e* now closed 4 


al 
Schroeder lists some of the items 
which might yield to proper pressure 


as follows 
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1. Cost. It is recognized that cost 
versus utility as well as just plain 
cost is perhaps the greatest barrier. 
The industry has tried to lift itself 
by its boot straps through the medium 
of the GI training program but the 
tendency has been to inflate rather 
than decrease costs. The civilian pilot 
s recognized to be paying initial costs 
of engineering, capitalization, promo- 
tion and organization on everything 
from airplanes to hangars and air- 
ports. The only way he can be re- 
lieved is by finding some means of 
spreading this cost over a long period 
of time. In other words, we need some 
long term financing for the manu- 
facturer, the purchaser, the airport 
operator and the person who wishes 
to build hangars, shops and the like. 

2. Practical Utility. We need better 
airplanes, standardization of parts 
and accessories, modernized ground 
facilities and more of them at less 
cost. 

}. Fear. In our training program we 
still manage to scare the life out of 
the man who is the best potential 
customer by requiring that he do ma- 
neuvers with the airplane in his train- 
ing period which he will never do 
again. We do not teach him to use 
the airplane for the sole purpose for 
which he wishes to acquire it. There- 
after we give him a radio but we do 
not let him talk to the person he 
wishes to talk to. We do not let him 
get information as to weather where 
he is and where he is going. We do 
give him weather sequences which 90 
times out of 100 do not apply to the 
area where he is and require him to 
interpolate this information. We are 
trying to give him signs on roof tops 
but such a sign is small consolation 
to the pilot who flies infrequently and 
who is all alone in the cockpit, severed 
from all contact with the ground. Yet 
this same man can put a radio tele- 
phone in his automobile and talk to 
anybody in the world. 

1. Taxes. Tremendous pressure has 
been exerted from many corners on 
benefit or user tax programs initiated 
by some of the states to aid in the 
development of ground facilities for 
airmen. Little or no attention has 
been directed against the taxes which 
stop the man from flying who should 
be aviation’s best customer. Income 
taxes make it difficult if not impossi- 
ble for even the individuals in the 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year bracket to 
own an airplane for personal trans- 
portation as a secondary vehicle. Un- 
less such an aircraft is company- 





TRIED & 
PROVEN 


Yes, the Lockheed Constellation has 
completed three di/lion passenger miles 
of dependable service. 

No other high-speed transport has 
even approached this mark. No other 
high-altitude transport is so thoroughly 
tried and proven! 

That's one of the many reasons why 
survey after survey shows that airline 
travelers prefer the Lockheed Constella 
tion to any other type of equipment. 

This passenger preterence is reflected, 
too, in the fact that more global airlines 
fly the Constellation than any other 
transport of its class. 

In order to maintain supremacy for 
today’s finest transport, Lockheed's 
engineering laboratories conduct a con 
rinuing development program in behalf 
of the Constellation. Thus, every Con- 
stellation in service may keep abreast of 
the ones most recently produced. 


( opyright, 1948, Lockheed Aircraft « orporation 


LOCKHEED 
CONSTELLATION 


Look to Lockheed for Lead rship 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 
BURBANK, CALIP, 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 

















BILLION 


PASSENGER MILES 
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owned, the attitude of collectors gen receives the co-operation of everybody 
erally is that it is a luxury and deduc- : ’ in the industry, including the Federal 
tions are not permitted for reasonable Airmen’s Calendar government, on Fred’s new assign- 
costs of ownership or the cost of re June 8-10 Airport Management ment as distinguished professor and 
taining the flight skill. The GI student Conference, College Station, Texas director of the newly established per- 
who attains a private license or com June | Third Mississippi Goodwill sonal aircraft research and develop- 
mercial rating or an instrument rat- Aer | -- ae men ae i — hi ment center at Texas A. & M. College. 
ing under his war service eligibility , Ju x wa a aes Maa ieee (Southern Flight, May, 1948, p. 17). 
gets that training tax-free as against > 20 ax TY e 

the civilian pilot who must pay for his \ | ws ( 7 " vr Badin Going Places 

training with his dollars after taxes Minneap S members of the Aviation 
have been deducted. Th same GI Ju 8 Aviat Distributors Writers Association, we 
student who attempts to retain his { Manufacturers Association, Grand enjoyed an American Airlines experi- 
proficiency will find that unless he is Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mic mental flight in a Convair 240 to 
actually engaged in flight instruction Junc 30-July National Soaring New York and back last month, a 
that he is unable to deduct from his - i a 7 National Air 7 visit aboard the super carrier Coral 
income taxes the cost of retaining the wreck United P s ecfien ‘ 7 Sea at anchor (low ceilings prevented 
skill which was originally given to aki a trip to sea for jet fighter trials), 
him at no cost and with no tax deduc luly 4-$—Texas Air Races. Texas a demonstration of cross-wind landing 
tion. As a practical matter of eco Private Fliers Association, Dallas gear and Fairchild tractor-tread land- 
nomics, he will be unable to fly no July 4—National Air Show, Colum ing gear at Idlewild Airport, a flight 
matter how anxious he may be to O to Montreal and return in a Trans- 
continue. We may then well ask why | \ International Aur Canada Air Lines Rolls-Royce-power- 
should the taxpayer's dollar be used ;, h ei * be . ot bo ip red ool s ed DC-4M, which is a pressurized, 240 
to train him in the first instance, and “4 Pv ria Road Arar + ateagr pie ; to 300-mph. cross between the Doug- 
if it is desirable to have him trained, S os Meld. Chicas las DC-4 and DC-6, and _ several 
why should there not be an income tax speeches, best of which was Eddie 
inducement which will permit him to Rickenbacker’s at an Eastern Ain 
continue to fly? Lines dinner. 

About the only answer we have to ust met a man who is selling his In Montreal we found the ceilings 
some of Les Schroeder's highly perti twin-engine Beechcraft because the too low for Canadian flight demon- 
nent question +s that anything simplk Internal Revenue people will not ac strations, including jets, but enjoyed 
or sensible won't be adopted in Wash cept it as a business expense. He is a a big party at the Windsor with Ca- 

ington, and when the Great Mountai successful automobile dealer. The gov nadian industry officials as _ hosts. 
does go into labor, it usually gives ernment says he doesn’t need an ai Saw Vince Burnelli at the airport 
birth to a mouse plane in the automobile business. As and walked around inside his big twin- 

We want to underscore what Les for the need of better airplanes, the engine Loadmaster with airfoil fuse- 
said about the income tax law work standardization of parts and acces- lage. Orders for two more seem cer 
ng as a detriment in many cases. We sories, let us all hope that Fred Weick tain, he said. ® *® *® 

























NO JOB TOO SMALL 
NO JOB TOO LARGE 


Our complete radio service includes everything from refinish- 
ing your present instrument panel to installing Instrument 
Landing System radio equipment 





Photo above shows typical Saxon radio installation in Twin 
Beech equipped with ILS, ADF and airway-type marker beacon 
receiver. Note new ‘crackle’ finish on panel—a simple, two-day 
job in any color desired. Let us estimate cost of refinishing 


your present pane! 


AIRCRAFT RADIO COMPANY 


Most Modern Aircraft Radio Shop in South 
Gregg County Airport Longview, Texas 


Note We ar leased t announe he addition t our technical staf! 
f Mr. H. FE Taylor. engineer. formerly with Collins Radio Cor; 


Complete Service 
For All Fliers 


Plan to stop at Gregg County Airport, Longview, Texas, on 
your next cross-country along Skyway | so you can enjoy, as 
hundreds are already enjoying, the finest possible facilities and 
service 


We want your business and we'll service your airplane quickly 
and expertly while you enjoy our Airport Restaurant's fine food. 
We're equipped for all types of aircraft, from Cubs to Con- 
stellations, and we maintain one of the nation’s most complete 
stocks of Beechcraft parts and equipment, including Beech 
Controllable Propellers and zero-time Continental engines and 
accessories for exchange. Open 24 hours daily with courteous, 
qualified service attendants to welcome you on our ramp. CAA- 
Approved Repair Shop. ... All grades of Gulf fuel and oil. 

Class IV airport with tower control and homing beacon 
(VHF range being installed). ... all-weather, lighted runways. 

Pilots’ Lounge. ... Transportation. . . . Best airport 
food in country. 


Gregg County Airport Longview, Texas, Tel. 3783 


BEECHCRAFT DISTRIBUTOR 
East Texas, North Louisiana, South Arkansas 


W. CURREY SANDERS, Rep., Shreveport Municipal Airport 
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Follow the Leaders 


ALONG THE HUMBLE-ESSO ROUTE 


The seasoned pilot knows where to find the best airports, the best service 


and the best aviation products. And he knows that the Humble-Esso Wings 


are his stop-sign tor all three. There are no finer aviation products than 


Humble-Esso and no tiner airport operators than the dealers who carry them. 


Look tor the Humble-Esso wings at the airports listed below—they carry a 


complete line of the aviation products that are first with flyers in Texas. 





DEALER TOWN 
City of Abilene Abilene 
Lone Star Flying Service Albany 
Lynn & Haner Alice 
Joe B. Ray, Jr Alvin 
Sky Harbor Aero Anahvac 


Texas Coast Flying Service Angleton 


F. R. Haile Flying Service Austin 
Reed's Air Service No. 2 Belton 
Angelo Aero Service Big Lake 
Jefferson County Beaumont 
Hamilton Flying Service Big Spring 
Breckenridge Flying 

Service Breckenridge 
Frontier Airmotive Co 

Inc. Brownsville 


City of Brownwood Brownwood 
Coleman Flying School Coleman 
Easterwood Fieid College Station 
City of Corpus Christi Corpus Christi 


Glasson Flying Service Corpus Christi 


Montgomery County Conroe 
Crane County Crane 
Bahnman Aviation Company Crockett 
Southwest Airmotive Dallas 
Glen Lakes Aviation 

Company Dallas 
Clearview Airport Dallas 
North Texas Aviation 

Company Denton 
Denver City Municipal Denver City 
Hall Flying Service Eagle Pass 
Hefner Flying Service El Campo 
Falcon Aviation School Falfurrias 
Gibbs Field Fort Stockton 
Aero Enterprises Fort Worth 
Skyview Airport Fort Worth 


Dealers do not honor credit cards 
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HUMBLE-ESSO 


DEALER TOWN 


Freer Flying Service Freer 
A. C. Flying Service Galveston 
Lynch-Parrish Aircraft 
Service, Inc. 
Luscombe Airplane 
Corporation 


Galveston 


Garland (Dallas 


Garwood Aviation Garwood 
Tri-Cities Airport Goose Creek 
Graham Aviation Service Graham 


Greenville Majors Aviation Greenville 
Brink's Aero Service Harlingen 
Rogers Air Service Hearne 


Byrn’s Sky Ranch Hillsboro 
Sky Travel, Inc Houston 
Cliff Hyde Flying Service Houston 
lraan Airport lraan 
Jacksonville Flying Service, Jacksonville 
Kermit Aero Service Kermit 
Kerrville Flying Service Kerrville 
Moyer Flying Service Killeen 
Frank Hogg Airport Lameso 
Lufkin Flying Service Lufkin 
J. F. McCreery Aviation McAllen 
Ralph Stephens Marlin 
McCreery Aviation Company, Mercedes 
Mexia Flying Service, Inc. Mexia 
Midland Commercial Airport Midland 
Wisener Bros Mineola 
Hopson-Putz Air Service Mission 
City of Monahans Monchans 
E. T. Crawford Flying 

Service Nacogdoches 
B & F Flying Service New Braunfels 
Mayhew Aerial Service Olney 
Brownair, Inc Orange 


R. L. Tanner Port Lavaca 


AVIATION 


PRODUCTS 


DEALER TOWN 


Gorman Fox Raymondville 


Williams & Stapleton Air 


Service Raymondville 

R. J. Cardwell Filght 
Academy Robstown 
Lane Airpark Rosenberg 
Saginaw Airport Saginaw 
(Fort Worth 


Williams Aircraft San Antonio 


Air Terminal Service San Antonio 
Monroe-Witt Flying 

Service San Antonio 
Davis Airport San Antonio 
Leon Valley Airport San Antonio 


Silver Dollar Flying Service Seguin 


Smithville Flying Service Smithville 
Jones Park (B. J. Jones) Stowell 
(Winnie 
W. J. Worsham Taft 
Gage Field Teague 
Reed's Air Service Temple 
Mathew Wallace Terrell 
Gulf Coast Airport Texas City 
—LaMarque 
City of Tyler Tyler 
Carter Flying Service, Velasco-Freeport 
Zim-Tim Sky Ranch Victoria 
Jack V. Newland Waco 
David Setter Weslaco 
Wharton Flying Service Wharton 
Stoddard Aero Service Wink 
Winters Flying Service Winters 
G & R Flying 
Service Hobbs, New Mexico 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
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Maintenance of a healthy 
and expandable aircraft industry 
is required for national security,” 
concludes a review of our 
national air policy by the Con 
gressional Aviation Policy Board. 

We in the aircraft industry 
heartily concur with this conclu 
sion, because we realize the value 
of continuity in this business 
And only with Government 
cooperation can the continuous, 
large-scale development of 
aircraft of both combat and 
transport types be carried on. 

We know that continuity of 
know-how when carried from 
model to model or even on 
re-orders of the same model, is 
the largest single factor in the 
reduction of aircraft costs. And 
we know there is also pronounced 
reduction in engineering 
development, tooling and manu 
facturing costs where a program 
calls for volume production and 
quantity use of aircraft 

| have always been and con 
tinue to be confident about the 
longer-range prospects for pas 
senger and cargo transportation 


OV all 


In the meantime it would 
ippeal sound public policy for 
the Government to bear a 
proper share of development and 
production costs of new air 
transports and cargo planes, In 
exchange for the assurance that 
in an emergency it would 
instantly have available for 
defense and military opera 
tions, the largest and the most 
udvanced fleets of air transports 


in the world 


—¥e 


A a 


PRESID 
AS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, IN« 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 6) 
was recently certificated by the CAA. 
If they save only one bushel of wheat 
to the acre they have more than paid 
for the spraying job. The saving from 
weed extermination runs into many 
bushels per acre. 

One enterprising contract flight op- 
erator has recently acquired ten 2,000 
gallon trailer trucks for supplying 
20,000 gallons ot 2-4-D tor some 40 
modified fixed-wing airplanes. Dur- 
ing one May morning this operator 
covered 7,000 acres. With a charge of 
trom $2 to $2.50 per acre his morn- 
ing’s work adds up to big money. In 
the immediate future he expects to 
finish some 600,000 acres. which. at 
two bucks per, ain’t hay. Besides, that 
million-and-a-quarter dollars is neu 
business for the airplane. 

Still another middlewestern opera 
tor is utilizing helicopters for his 
spraying operations. The fact that his 
egg-beaters don’t need conventional 
landing fields for loading and _take- 
offs and the fact that he loads right 
it the field he is spraying, leads him 
to believe he has a distinctive advan 
tage over his fixed-wing competition 
even though his equipment costs 
iround $30,000 per unit. Many land 
owners prefer the helicopter because 
it actually “plants” the poison ver 
tically with its rotor blade. 

All of which leads us to believe that 
we've only scratched the surface inso 
far as specialized uses of airplanes and 
helicopters are concerned. Likewise, 
we are led to pity all those deluded and 
disappointed souls Ww ho went sour on 
aviation late in 1946 and last year be- 
cause, having read the Sunday supple 
ment aviation writers, actually be 
lieved the returning veterans would 
literally put America on wings. 
Strangely enough these peculiar peo 
ple, and they were and are still legion, 
blamed aviation — the industry, the 
product, the engineers, the people in 
the business, when they actually should 
have blushed for their own ignorance 
ind baseless, starry-eyed thinking. 

Who can sell short this phase of 
iviation when it finally soaks in that 
specialized uses for aircraft are con- 
stantly being discovered and exploited? 
What better index to the future of 
this flying game is there than _ the 
Fact that Ww ithin one short year modern 
chemistry and aviation have teamed 
up for the benefit of agriculture to an 
extent that aerial spraying is a multi 
million-dollar business today? 

The airplane has done right well by 
itself as a machine of war, a destroyer 
of factories, cities and men. Its his 
tory as a common carrier is bright, 


especially insofar as hauling people 


is concerned. Even as a means of per 
sonal transportation progress is not 
to be sneezed at. But the real peace- 
time future, especially for the smaller 
craft, certainly seems to be in the 
realm of specialized uses—new utility 
which brings in new and profitable 
dollars to a new and struggling indus 
try. That’s happening in the field of 
aerial spraying right now. * * * 


AIR SECURITY 


(Continued from page 17 ) 

The number “70” in the 70-group 
Air Force program applies only to the 
first-line, ready-to-go organization 
contemplated by 1953. The over-all 
70-group Air Force will have more 
than 13,000 airplanes, including serv 
ce units, Air Reserve and Air Na 
tional Guard. Here's the proposed 
line-up: 

First-line Units—21 heavy and me 
dium bomber groups of 709 airplanes, 
22 fighter groups of 1,898 planes, 10 
heavy and medium cargo groups of 
497 planes, 5 light bomber groups of 
276 planes, 4 tactical reconnaissance 
groups of 247 planes, 5 very long- 
range weather, photo and mapping 
groups of 203 planes and 3 all 
weather fighter groups of 125 planes. 
Total, 70 groups; 3,955 planes. 

Auxiliary Units Within 70-Group 
Force—6 emergency rescue squadrons 
of 247 planes, 12 liaison squadrons of 
221 planes, 2 tow target squadrons 
of 21 planes, a geodetic control squad 
ron of 20 planes and a special photo 
mapping squadron of 12 planes. Total, 
22 squadrons; 509 planes. 

In addition, 411 planes in Military 
Air Transport Service and 1,994 train 
ers will bring to 6,869 the total of 
ill planes in the 70-group organization. 

Civilian components of the Air 
Force include the Air National Guard 
with 27 groups of 3,200 planes and 
the Air Reserve with about 3,000 
planes, which would bring the grand 
total of Air Force plane strength to 


more than 13,000. *® *®* ® 


MONUMENT VALLEY 


(Continued from page 11) 
ned on stopping at Monument Valley 
for fuel. However, our Ercoupe had 
sufficient range to allow us to return 
home nonstop, so we teamed up with 
Bill Johnson’s Cessna and headed up 
the river which would take us by many 
of the scenic and historically impor 
tant spots. We climbed out of the 
canyon directly above the famous Lee's 
Ferry. As we looked back for a last 
glimpse, the Vermillion Cliffs were 
blaze with color. Even the cumulus 
clouds that were forming over the 
tops of the mountains were tinged 
with pink at the base from the re- 
flected light of the colorful sandstone. 
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Funds for Small Airports 


Lack of funds handicaps Federal-aid program for 
small fields as large airports expand in size and number. 


PIOHE Federal Airport Act of 

| 1946 provided for an inte 
grated national system of airports, 
both large and small but with chief 
emphasis on the smaller with a view 
to providing such facilities at com- 
munities unable to stand the cost of 


substantial 
provided for 
part of 


supplying them without 
aid. The Act, therefore, 
the expenditure of the 

Federal funds on Class smaller 
airports, that if funds to be 
used for Class 4 or larger airports the 


CAA 


major 
ol 
and were 


was required to go to Congress 


and ask for prior approval of such 
projects before making any expendi 
tures on them 

The Federal Airport Act requires 
that the program be revised from 
year to year in order to keep a con- 
stant inventory before Congress and 
the country, not only of the airports 
in operation at any one time but of the 
airport needs. The 1948 revision of 
the National Airport Plan, as sum 
marized in the accompanying table, 
shows 4,835 public airports, requir 


ing a total expenditure of $1,048,500, 
000 to complete a national system to 


meet the anticipated aeronautical 
needs of the country during the for 
seeable future. Of this total sum, $90 


million is for land, approximately 
$159 million is for buildings and about 
$800 million for other airport 
such as grading, paving, lighting, etc. 
Of the total estimated costs it is 
thought that the Federal share will 


be about half a billion dollars but this 


costs, 


is probably far short of the total 
amount that the Federal Government 
will eventually spend on the airport 


program 

The table shows that approximately 
2,745 and 
that improvements should be made on 
2.090 Of the total of 
listed in need 


new airports are needed 


some others 
1,835 public 
of 


airports 


as 


improvements or to be constructed, 


502 are Class 4 and larger airports, 
and the balance, or 4,333, are Class 
1, 2, and 3 airports, seaplane bases 
and heliports. Of the funds proposed 


SUMMARY—1948 NATIONAL 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


to be used, 49 per cent is for larger 
airports and the remaining 51 per 
cent for the smaller facilities. 


From the standpoint of an integrated 
airport system, the important thing is 
that we are not getting the job done 
under the present method. This is 
because smaller communities 
to match the Federal 


largely 


are not able 


funds as required under the Act. The- 


which real has 
been made in the last two years have 
chiefly been those sponsored by large 
communities. 

Many of those interested in the de- 
velopment of aeronantical activity in 
this country do not believe that pres- 
ent progress in airport development is 
in accord with the original intent of 
Large are able to 
finance their own airports much more 
readily than the small cities with the 
that they can obtain Federal 
The purpose of the Act as 
originally brought out in the debates 
in Congress before its passage—to en- 
able the construction of an integrated 
system of throughout the 
United States with the emphasis on 
the small facilities not 
achieved. 


State Aid Needed 


It has become quite apparent that 
we simply are not going to obtain the 
matching funds from all types of com- 
munities in order to really build an 
integrated system unless way 
can be found to give additional finan- 
cial assistance to smaller communities. 
Small towns and sparsely settled coun- 
ties just do not have the money; see 
no way of raising it locally; and when 
they go to their state legislatures for 
aid meet with practically no success. 

The weakness in the present method 
of airport financing is that most of 
the states have not yet been convinced 
that they must do their part, that they 
have much responsibility in 


projects on progress 


Congress. cities 


result 
funds. 


airports 


being 


Is 


some 


just 


as 


CLASS NEW AIRPORTS IMPROVED AIRPORTS 
Or MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
TYPE No Fed. Spons. Total No. Fed. Spons. Total 
Class | 1,752 61.9 70.9 132.8 569 15.6 16.8 32.4 
Class 2 537 53.6 58.3 111.9 572 42.8 44.0 86.8 
Class 3 155 42.3 43.8 86.1 420 50.1 49.0 99.1 
Class 4 & Up 17 39.4 50.7 90.1 485 161.0 242.4 403.4 
Seaplane Bases 264 2.2 2.1 4.3 27 0.4 0.4 0.8 
Heliports 20 0.2 0.2 0.4 17 0.2 0.2 0.4 
Totals 2,745 199.6 226.0 425.6 2,090 270.1 352.8 622.9 
26 









building an integrated airport 
gram as they have in building an in- 
tegrated highway system. As Con- 
gressman Clair Engle of California 
pointed out at a recent meeting of the 
American Road Builders’ Conference: 
“It would be foolish indeed to come 
to my little rural counties and to say 
to them that they must match 50 per 
cent on that portion of the state high- 
way which went through their borders 
and transported people across their 
area, and, in my opinion, it is just 
as ridiculous to say that they should 
match 50 per cent of the money in 
building this integrated airport 
tem for the United States of America. 
The states should step into this pic 
ture further.” 

W. R. Macatee of the American 
Roadbuilders’ Association has sug- 
gested that the states’ share of the 
costs for airport development under 
the Federal Airport Act should rep- 
resent 50 per cent of the sponsor’s 
portion in matching Federal-aid funds 
for items of expenses involved in the 
construction phases, exclusive of land- 
costs. If that formula were adopted, 


pro 


Sys- 


the setup in most states would be: 
United States share, 50 per cent; 
state share, 25 per cent; sponsor 


share, 25 per cent. In some cases the 
municipality and the county in which 
a project would be located .night di- 
vide the sponsor’s share, each assum- 
ing 12% per cent of allowable con- 
struction costs, and a somewhat large: 
proportion of land-costs. 

Advocates of the states assuming 
50 per cent of sponsor’s share of the 
cost of airport development 
that the state’s share in 
matching of Federal-aid would not ve 
burdensome and that it would 
meet state responsibility in the mat- 
ter of sharing the cost of construct- 
ing local airports. As yet few states 
have assumed this responsibility but 
where state-aid has been forthcoming 
there appears to no lag in the 
planning and early completion of air- 

(Continued on page 32) 


assert 
sponsor's 


too 


be 


AIRPORT PLAN 


TOTAL 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 

No. Fed. Spons. Total 
2,321 77.5 87.7 165.2 
1,109 96.4 102.3 198.7 
575 92.4 92.8 185.2 
502 200.4 293.1 493.5 
291 2.6 2.5 5.1 
37 0.4 0.4 0.8 
4,835 469.7 578.8 1,048.5 
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( What the Poor Folks are Doing 


A Review of the Bollinger-Tully Study of 
Fixed-Base Operations in the United States. 


F the aircraft manufac- 
I turers, the airline opera- 
tors, their suppliers, or any othe 
members of the aviation family think 
they are having trouble in_ these 
transitional days, we are bold to sug- 
gest they purchase a copy of a book 
fresh out of Harvard University en- 
titled “Personal Aircraft Business at 
\irports,” by Lynn L. Bollinger and 
Arthur H. Tully, Jr. This remarkable 
and timely study of fixed-base opera- 
tions reveals what trouble really is, 
and how the poor folks of aviation are 
vetting along. 

The Harvard researchers tell us a 
lot we already know about fixed-base 
operations in these United States. But 
they also come up with some long- 
needed, dependable facts and figures 
to prove specific points, especially 
why so many of the operators, who 
keep most of the nation’s airports 
open, are broke, and if not broke so 
close to bankruptcy that it’s only a 
matter of time or a sudden change of 
fortune before they fold. 

Gloomy ? Neither ad- 
jective can be applied to the book. 
Rather, “Personal Aircraft Business 
at Airports” is a realistic appraisal 
of the underlying, critical problems of 


Pessimistic ? 


a ham-and-egg business—that of the 
airplane sales and service operator. 
The authors have done a genuinely 
analytical job which 
considerable beneficial 
effects on fixed-base operations gen- 
erally. We commend the volume (even 
at four bucks and a quarter) to every- 
body from the smallest airport oper- 
ator in Podunk to the people in the 
city halls who operate and control 


} 


objective and 


should have 


our large publicly-owned airports. 


Operations in 40 States Studied 


The authors know what they are 
talking about. They recognize the fact 
that no two fixed-base operations are 
identical, that local conditions vary 
greatly and that you can’t build one 
shoe to fit all of the operators. They 
realize how really many-faceted this 
business is. Too, there is very little 
conjecture o1 theory in the book. Ex- 
tensive field work went into the proj- 
ect. Personal interviews, mainly by 
poking their 
every nook and cranny of the opera- 
tors’ businesses, covered flight opera- 
tions in forty of the forty-eight states. 

The conclusions reached by the au- 
thors from a careful comparison and 
analysis of the experiences of 180 


researching noses into 
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such operators should accomplish 
four principal ends. First, some op- 
erators can be expected to strengthen 
their own operations after reading 
and absorbing the results of the re- 
search and by comparing their opera- 
tions with others; second, some manu- 
facturers or companies who depend 
upon the fixed-base operators as the 
principal outlet for their products o1 
services probably will take a deeper 
interest in the operator, his welfare 
and his problems. Third, the study 
certainly will serve as an important 
guide as well as a dependable text 
book for students and for all of those 
green but hopeful souls coming along 
who might want to get into this end 
of the aviation business. Finally, the 
book might have a definite influence 
on accelerating the trend to temper 
Federal regulations of and _ policies 
toward non-scheduled civil aviation, 
especially in the revision and simplifi- 
cation of Civil Air Regulations. 

In Part I, Bollinger and Tully state 
that the basic weakness of the indus- 
try is attributable “not so much to the 
obvious inadequacies of capital and 
management employed in sales and 
service operations, as commonly sup- 
posed, but more to inherent limita- 
tions of the product itself.” The au- 
thors found objections about the high 
cost of personal aircraft are usually 
not objections about the costs as such, 
but are really objections to the high 
costs in relation to the negligible use 
of the vehicle. They believe that if the 
personal airplane is to attain more 
adequate utility it must have con- 
venient access to populated neigh- 
borhoods and to community centers. 

Less noise and better take-off and 
landing characteristics are needed 


Lack of Capital 

The investigation into the financial 
conditions and economic problems of 
individual fixed- base operators is 
thorough and revealing. Only a hand- 
ful of the companies were found to 
have sufficient working capital for 
the immediate future. The great ma- 
jority were in precarious shape. Part 
II, entitled “Financing and Manage- 
ment of Fixed-Base Operations,” digs 
deeply into the operators’ knotty 
financial problems. 

At the end of the chapter you 
find the typical operator afraid the 
Gl program is going to end and that 


his over-extended financial position, 
resulting from inadequate equity capi- 
tal, throws grave doubt upon his 
ability to survive a period of business 
reversal. 

Other chapters in the section on 
financial problems cover capital re- 
quired for operational assets, the prof- 
itability of fixed-base operations, 
problems of expansion and sales pro- 
motion, and operational and shop con 
trol. One of the most revealing dis 
coveries had to do with the latter sub 
ject in which it was found that many 
operators who thought they were 
making money on their shop and parts 
department were actually losing heavi- 
ly from such operations. Among the 
180 companies, only about 50 had rec- 
ords available from which the profit 
or loss on their parts sales could be 
estimated. Only three companies were 
making a profit while the great ma- 
jority were losing money in this di- 
vision of the business, a fact which 
a number did not realize. Here again 
actual and not fictitious figures are 
used to show what’s going on. 

Perhaps the principal tangible value 
of the Harvard study will come from 
Part III, entitled “Fixed-Base Opera- 
tions at Publicly-Owned Airports.” 
The authors point out that only about 
one-third of the operations they inves- 
tigated were doing business on fields 
owned by the operators themselves, 
or owned privately and leased by them. 
Two-thirds were conducted unde 
temporary occupancy, as 
tenants-at-will, at publicly-owned air- 
ports the landlords were cities, 
towns, counties or other public agen- 
cies. It was therefore obvious that 
the inquiry should be extended to air- 
port managers and other public of- 
ficials at the same airports where the 
surveyed operators were based. It is 
interesting to note that satisfactory 
tenant relationships had not been 
worked out at the majority of ai) 
ports. The researchers found that the 
prevailing trend is toward public 
ownership of airports, that the fixed- 
base operator is “steadily moving 
farther away from his original pas- 
ture base and increasingly becoming 
a private partner in a public enter- 
prise, the community airport.” 

With this knowledge, the authors 
then set out to determine the objec- 


lease ol 


tives of the community owning the air- 

port, how they may be reconciled with 

the objectives of the operator and then 
(Continued on page 32) 
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SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — 


WHERE to STOP 











LOUISIANA 

FLY 10 BL. ACK | ARE giant ba crappie, bream. Year 
ason. Skilled guides. Clear 

Di improving ir wh airstrip 

We rhe arriving fli t by Natchitoeche Airport. Ca first 

hir rel t nad eservatior 
rRICHEL’S CAMP 
Campti, La 65 Mi. S. of Shreveport rel. Campti 9129 








\KYW \) | Mod tourist rt and restaurant across street 
‘ i fror t. A cent bus at ir gate for those 
STOP- (V ) R vntow! 80 and $1 gas, all oil grades 
on airport All-weather runway 
trip or Cr Lake for fishing, fish dinner 


DIXIE AIRCRAFT SERVICE, SHREVEPORT AIRPARK 








Shreveport, La. Dennis Bass, Operator Telephone 4-868 
TENNESSEE 

) } } Stinson Sales and Service Complete 

Maintenance all Type aircraft . . Excellent 

| ] i transpertation to city by Airline Limousine 

service and bus Ample hangar space for 


overnight storage 


MEMPHIS AERO CORP.—Hangar No. |, Municipal Airport 





TEXAS 





FLY TO OUR STRIP FOR YOUR RANCH PARTY 


(,00d trip. Comfortab cabir Fine food 

Hor I for A All for Fu 1! mile NW f 
R edina, T 

M ind offitt, Managers, Medina, Texa 








/ roou pi and Luscombe Sales % Servic 
ind ATR ¢ . Approved for all G.l. Training 
HICKS Aviation Service 


Highland Park Airport Emerson 6-2881 Dallas 








W he n Dalla top at Marshall Field, the 

WHERE ure irtment Store of the Air. on the southern 

dy f towr \. & E. One of best aircraft 

’ ht hoy t untry. 80 and Yl gas. Free 

( OURTES) r tation t nearby mots and steak house 
A 

MARSHALL'S FIELD, Department Store of 


COUNTS sania ak tees eae 








Cross-Country Pilots! ici. ess ita 


ith free transportation 
ist what it 
Yea und fish Hu ng PALACIOS MUNICIPAI 
earar Free tie-a Ha > T 
> aa ahew ohie. : AIRPORT 
ete inway Radio ra . R. T. Walker, Manager 


On the Gulf of Mexico between Houston and Corpus Christi 








SKYLINE AIRPORT, INC 
Dallas’ D ntown Airport (2'4 miles) 
Cab Service, Cafe, Service & Repair 


Luscombe, Stinson and Aeronca Sales 
954 Forest Ave. Rd Dallas W -5456 
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Airport Service 


AS WE FOUND IT 


on Cross-Country Survey 





By SLIM and FRANCES KIDWELL 


PART Il 


NE thing we have learned to appreciate about 

airport service for transient fliers is a lessor 
we learned a long time ago but one which keeps cropping 
ip again and again as we survey Skyway One from coast 
to coast. Last month we got as far East as Texas in the 
opening chapter of this series of candid reports, which 
are intended to describe stopping places as we found them 
so that the cross-country pilot may then make his own 
selections on where to stop. 

But more about that lesson in airport service we keep 
learning over again. It is simply this: Don’t be too hasty 
in passing judgment on an airport operator. When you 
land, you have a right to expect alert and efficient service, 
courtesy and sympathetic treatment. The operator who 
can't give you that much isn’t a business man and won't 
last. But there may be good and logical reasons why two 
A & E’s can’t rush out from the hangar the minute you 
taxi up, drop their tools and begin shining your wind 
shield, vacuum-cleaning your cabin and rolling out a royal 
carpet of welcome. Consider the operator’s position and 
you'll understand. First, not all operators enjoy airport 
concessions which would allow for such extra service 
Many are hog-tied by impractical leases and rental agree 
ments—they can't erect new buildings, they are on a 
month-to-month lease, they are paying four prices for 
rent, they are snowed under with local business—there 
are all sorts of complications. We agree such should not 
be the case and customers should not have to concern 
themselves with the operator’s affairs when all they want 
is service for their money. But such complications do exist 
in many cases and are handicapping aviation at every tur 

There are encouraging signs of improvement all along 
the way nowadays, as your cross-country will reveal this 
Summer. New tricks in improving their service have bee: 
learned by old-timers, newcomers are striving to give their 
all in an effort to blaze an opening into the expanding 
aviation business and those who haven't yet awakened 
completely are learning day by day that air travelers ar 
demanding service 


Louisiana 


Take Shreveport, Louisiana, for example. After leaving 
Dallas en route East on our survey flight, our first stop 
was at Shreveport Municipal. As is the case on so many 
municipal fields, the city here has sewed up all the gaso 
line business. You realize that as you notice the lack of 
interest in fueling your airplane. But despite this handicap, 
there is on Shreveport Municipal one of the South’s out 
standing operations—Southern Aviation Corp., headed by 
Gordon Leckie, an old acquaintance which we were renew 
ing as soon as we walked down the ramp. 

At our mention that we had mail to pick up downtown, 
Leckie suggested we rent an auto. It sounded like a good 
deal so we went for it. Bingo! Right on the airport was 
\uto-For-Rent, a firm operated conjunction with South 
ern Aviation. A clean, 1948 Ford sedan with all deluxe 
equipment was turned over to us. We drove leisurely to 
town, found the post office and picked up our mail from 
General Delivery, and visited Monsour’s Restaurant for 
some seafood. Then we saw a few sights and drove back 
to the airplane, where we returned the rent car. To our 
amazement, the entire transportation bill was only $2.56 
This, in our opinion, is one of the major improvements 
needed by flying—one of many that airplane designers 
aren't involved but which airport operators can provide 
We inaugurated auto rental service on our own airport 
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a vear and a half ago and we have been trying to influence Maybe you wouldn’t be impressed as we were at oul 

other operators to try the idea ever since. Gordon Leckie next stop. But it seemed the Meridian, Mississipi, airport 

at Shreveport is very happy with the success of his auto has been allowed to drift along without any help from 

rental deal for fliers—it works. You can even call the the city hall. It has an excellent layout and plenty of 

tower during your approach and request a rent car be adjoining industrial personnel to draw from, not to men- 

ready. It’s service like this that’s making flying practical tion transient traffic. But to us it was just a gasoline stop, 

for a lot of newcomers such as business men flying thei 

own planes. Too bad municipalities cannot see the pos- 

sibilities of increased fuel sales if they allowed such 

aggressive operators to handle gasoline concessions to FREE T0 Your pleasure is our business but it doesn't 

cost you a dime. We recommend resorts, advise 

nject competition where competition is needed to improve von ‘when Ghd where te @o and mabe yeu 

service. With Shreveport’s excellent airport auto rental PRIVATE reservations 

deal, hotel accommodations are not of much importance SQUIRE HASKINS 

as the airport is only 2's miles from town FLIERS 824 Blalock Drive Tel. Winfield-0971 
Our next stop was Monroe Airpark, Monroe, Louisiana Dallas, Texas Sportsman Pilots Guide Service 

Both partners in the operation were away when we ar 








rived, so we didn’t learn much about them. However, they 
left the place in the hands of good attendants, who took 
excellent care of us during our overnight stay. The Air- 
park is fairly close to town and taxi fare to a good hotel, 


a tor = were obtained by the Airpark at Smyer Aircraft Sales & Service 





Mississippi - , , 
PP If it’s for a Cub-Continental or Lycoming 
Crossing the Mississippi River going East, we landed We have it — 
at Vicksburg Municipal Airport. This field is going to 
he sok and : < ye \ e ) é ‘oads ave 
‘ ld a i a new ol vill be built bad road have — — COMPLETE NEW STOCK — — 
made the old one practically inaccessible during rainy 
seasons The airport had a Skyway 1 marker, but it 
didn’t have the wing insignia. These wings are impor- —— SPECIAL THIS MONTH — 
tant, in our opinion. If painted correctly, they will tell 
. ; 1. 
at a glance whether you are inside the airway. New Army Sefety Belts $1.50 Goch 
Over Jackson, Mississippi, we selected Johnnie Cleve ' 
land’s East Jackson Airport for our stop. Here is the Ponca City Municipal Airport — Downtown Airpark, Oke City 
kind of private operation that does your heart good to OKLAHOMA DISTRIBUTOR FOR PIPER AIRCRAFT 


ee. Johnnie is striving hard to do a terrific job of popu- 
larizing private flying. He is doing this by offering all 
he services a business-man flier could desire. He is also 








catering to non-aviation townspeople—Cleveland has in 





talled adjacent to his airport a race track for midget 
autos, horse shows and thrill shows. Revenues from thes 
attractions contribute toward the maintenance of the air AIRCRAFT FINANCING 
port’s services for the flying public at minimum charges 

Visiting with Cleveland was highly educational. What 
e is doing illustrates how ambitious management can ANYWHERE IN JU. S. A. 
operate in the tough job of making an aviation business 
succeed He has yood sleeping quarters on his field and 


they are at reasonable rates. His cafe was operating only 


parttime when we stopped but was due to resume full- AIRBANK of AMERICA 
time operations later. A courtesy car is maintained at the 
| N Cc ©) R P O T E D 


field for visiting airmen. If we could encourage more R A 

airport merchandisers like Johnnie Cleveland, we could 

eliminate 90 per cent of our conventions and conferences Boatmens Bank Bldg. Administration Bldg. 
vhich are dedicated to the high and noble yuurpose of ° . . ° 

rying to figure out how to s¢ ll aviation Fellows like this ot. Louis 2, Missouri Love Pista, Setien, Vanes 
can do more in 20 minutes than all the conferences among Phone Chestnut 894) Phone: Dixon 4-228! 
manufacturers and distributors could do in 20 years 
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| eaten —s: a Plane Owners. , This Summer get up and go 
. . t —_—_— places. Your airplane is transportation at its best when 
hs a aa you cruise straightaway to far horizons. @ For those 
ree. who are going places, there's 

— no finer air resort in Amer- 

ica than the famous Flying L Ranch. } Wet 

Everything as you want it . . . iy Saye 


hard-surfaced runways . . . service 
to earn your satisfaction and con- re 
fidence . . .. distinctive, cozy- A : AO? 
comfort guest suites just across & 
the turf . . . swimming pool . . 

horseback riding . . . fishing im 
stocked lakes . . . hunting . ° 
appetizing food around the clock 
; night-time fun-fare. @ Make your flight 
plans now—this Spring visit the Flying L Ranch, 32 
miles W. of San Antonio at Bandera. 

Col. and Mrs. Jack Lapham, Owners. 
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seemingly hog-tied by the city or county, which had tied 
the hands of its manager so that there could be no pro- 
gressive operations. If they could get busy and encourage 
the manager to make improvements, such as the instal- 
lation of a restaurant, the results would surprise them 

Selma, Alabama’s Dalls Field, our next stop, was a 
small but good one-way turf field. There was no restaurant 
but a bus, available nearby, would solve any air visitor's 
problem, as town is close by. Service for our airplane was 
very good. But from Selma East to our next stop the 
airports were very ordinary. We had eaten nothing since 
breakfast—longest stretch yet where we couldn't find a 
fairly good eating place on airports—and at 4 o’clock 
when we landed at the Auburn-Opelika County Airport 
we were thankful for a courtesy car which took us to a 
nearby restaurant about three-quarters of a mile off. In 
a chat wich the restaurant owner we learned a new tourist 
court had just been completed only about a mile from 
the airport and decided we would just halt flying for the 
day and get some rest. 

Our desire to spend the night in a tourist court must 
have struck the airport manager as being unique, for he 
preferred that we stop at the leading downtown hotel 
But maybe we're different. We always prefer a motel 
close by the airport, if it is clean and comfortable. That 
way We save money on taxi fares, don’t have to unpack 
and dress up to eat dinner and can move around the place 
just as we are. We can also return handily to the airport 
for an early morning start. So after visiting longer with 
the airport management, all of whom are Alabama Poly 
technic Institute instructors, we found the Midway Courts 
to be all one could ask for in comfort and cleanliness and 
felt right at home. The airport courtesy car picked us 
up next morning for a tour of inspection of Auburn and 
the college campus including its aeronautics department, 
which is outstanding. The airport is a county facility and 
one of the finest in that section. 

(Next Month: East from Alabama.) 
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Louisiana Seaplane 


BROAD and NELSON Bese Factieies 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
PLANNERS 


Suceeeding Thes. D. Broad. Architect ing in Louisiana, according to a recent 

for Dallas Air Terminal, Leve Field; : ilati by General T. B. Hernd 
fer Gregg County Air Terminal compi ation by General T. B. Herndon, 

Bort Bldg DALLAS R-4768 chief of the aeronautics division, 


Louisiana Department of Publi 
Works. These facilities are: 

Cameron (New Orleans Chart) 
Land on Caleasieu River, dock down 
stream from ferry; 80 octane gas; 
J. W. Doxey, manager. 

Franklin (New Orleans Chart) 


FOR SALE 


$25,000,000 P&W Parts 
$ 2,000,000 DC-3 Parts 
$1 
$ 


Eleven seaplane bases are operat 


000,000 Propellers 

1,000,000 Instruments 
$ 1,000,000 O'’Haul Tools 
$ 5,000,000 Accessories 


PRICED BELOW GOVERNMENT COST 








FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


LOCKHEED LODESTAR 
14 Airline Seats, De Luxe Appointments 


BEECHCRAFT AT-11 
5 Airline Seats, Beautiful Conversion 


Prompt attention will be given to all WESTERN SKYWAYS Bayou Teche, located at May Brothers 
requests for quotations. Merchandise P. O. Box 570 Portiand, Oregor Lumber Co.; 80 octane gas; hanga) 
located at our Glendale Warehouse and ramp. 





Jarreau (Beaumont Chart) Use 
North shore on Southeast end of Fals« 
River, 6 miles South of New Roads: 


C-46 A 
F hy 4 J. A. Gremillion, operator. 
or a e Lake Charles (Beaumont Chart) 
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Seo Ser 
723 SONORA AVE... GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 


— Total airframe time 1672 hours. 











Located on Lake Charles; service and 
gas available at foot of Broad Street: 





Left engine 640 hours since new, 26 











Springtime 


MEANS FLYING TIME 


Use the SOUTHERN FLIGHT clas- 
sified section for better results in 
selling new and used aircraft 

Mail your ad by the 10th of the 
month, no advance payment with 
order required 











hours since overhaul. Right engine 
236 hours since new, 26 hours since 
overhaul. 

Aircraft has airworthiness certifi- 
cate and ferry permit. 

Aircraft completely recondition- 
ed, unlicensed. Exterior paint re- 
moved, fabric surface recovered. 

Engine, Instruments and hydraulic 
system reconditioned. 


Price $1 7,500 etna 


WEATHERLY-CAMPBELL 
AIRCRAFT 
Highland Park Airport, Dallas, Tex. 











ramp will handle lightplanes; minor 
repairs, 80 octane gas; W. L. Downer, 
owner. 

Monroe (Shreveport Chart) 
Ouachita River, South of South Bridgé 
on East bank of river; major repairs; 
Sunbird Seaplane Service, Inc. 

Monroe (Shreveport Chart) 
Ouachita River, South of South Bridge 
on West bank of river; major repairs; 
Twin City Sky Harbor. 

Morgan City (New Orleans Chart) 

Bayou Boeuf at Bozeman repail 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 











yard; SU octane gas; hangar; ramp. 

New Orleans Lake Ponchartrain 
adjacent to New Orleans Airport; no 
breakwater protection; ramp at SE 
corner of airport; major repairs; 80, 
91, 100 octane gas; services all op- 
erators on airport available. 

New Orleans—FEast bank of Indus- 
trial Canal, 1% miles from Lake Pon- 
chartrain; minor repairs, 80 
gas; Delta Air Service 


octane 


Pass Manchac (New Orleans Chart) 

Land on Lake Maurepas and taxi 
100 yards up borrow pit at North end 
of bridge; tie up at L. H. Midden- 
dorf’s wharf. Restaurants serving sea- 
foods across road. 

Patterson (New Orleans Chart) 
Sayou Teche, adjacent to Harry P. 
Williams Airport; dolly available to 
take small planes to airport shop; 
major repairs; 80 and 91 octane gas. 





Questions and Answers 
For Airport Operators 


Exclusive Airport Lease 


QUESTION: I live in a town of 
3,500 people and I am chairman of 
the Airport Board. We have a small 


all-turf field and have just built a 
frame office building about 14 by 20 
ft. and a small hangar to hold 10 


Cubs. We have an application for a 
lease from a man who wants an ex- 
clusive right to operate a flying school. 
He says the town will not support 
more than one school. Do you think 
it would be good public policy for us 
to make such a lease? 

ANSWER: 


terested 


If your applicant is in 
n operating flying 
school, the wisdom of allowing him 
a lease on the 


only a 


hangar and 
questioned. 


building 
may be Training is not 
the only form of aviation activity your 
town may reasonably expect to get 
from its airport. Without in any way 
depreciating the value of flight train- 
ing, the principal value of aircraft 
transportation, the move- 
ment of goods and people. To tie up 
all your facilities in only one phase 
of aviation might tend to reduce the 
benefits 


lies in air 


your community would re- 
ceive from its airport. However, if 
your applicant would undertake to 


prov ule those other services within the 
limits of physical capacity of the 
hangar, it would provide you with a 
well-rounded aviation service. By othe: 
services we mean charter service, fuel 
and maintenance for local and trans 
ient aircraft, storage and tie-down, 
sales of aircraft, parts and accessories 
within reason. 

On the other hand if you rent the 
only hangar to an operator interested 
only in flight training and do not 
allow anyone else to engage in train 
ing, it is probable that, for economic 
reasons, no one else will be able to 
establish those other services such as 
storage or charter service 

It should be pointed out also that 
if there has been Federal participa- 
tion in the construction of the airport 
or if the airport has come to you 
possession through the disposal of 
surplus military installations, you may 
have agreed not to allow exclusive 
ise involving the landing field 
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Projects for Jaycees 


QUESTION: The Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in this town has become 
very interested in the airport and has 
asked me, as airport manager, what 
they can do to help the airport. They 
want to increase interest in aviation 
and I don’t know what to tell them. I 
certainly want their help but if they 
can't be given something specific to 
do, | am afraid they will lose interest. 
What do you recommend? 


ANSWER: Put them right at the 
top of your list as an aid in getting 
things done for your airport. We 
agree that you can secure the great- 


sone -= 
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| VHF COMMUNICATION 
\ 


\ 


THE A.R.C. TYPE 11A 


Loop Navigation. 


\ 
1 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ THE A.R.C. TYPE 17 
\ 


\ A 2-way VHF equipment, in- 
\ cluding a tunable VHF Receiver 
\ and a 5-channel, crystal con- 
\ 
\ 


trolled VHF Transmitter. 


| and LF NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 


meet every Operational Need 


Meets basic needs by providing 
for VHF Transmission, LF 
Range Reception and Rotatable 


Modern Airports 





est good from their support by sug 
gesting definite projects. These need 
not be given them all at once, but as 
successive promotions to keep up the) 
interest. 

First on the list, if your town is 
not adequately airmarked, airmarking 
Next, 
we have known of cities in which the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce unde) 
took a program of marking the ground 
route to the airport with signs. This 
need for directive signs to the air 
port is not universally recognized, but 
it is a need, especially in a town wher: 
the airport is not reached by a direct 
highway. It is not only important to 
people new to the community but also 
to many of the older inhabitants 
When routes and directions are clea) 
ly marked, it’s a reminder to the tax- 
payer that he has an airport and 
should go out there once in a while 
Bill Brown of the CAA told us that 
last month he was in a town of some 


would be a fine assignment. 


50,000 people served by two airlines 
and asked three different 
men how to get out 


business 
to the airport 
The first didn’t know, the second gave 
him wrong directions, and the third 
finally told him how he could get clos: 
enough to see it. 

Then there is the help the Jaycees 
can give in promoting improvements 
on the airport. They can be of service, 
too, in sponsoring events of any type 
on the airport. Their interest in avia 
tion may be fostered also by encourag 
ing them to form a flying club among 








THE A.R.C, TYPE 12 (Above) 


Combines the advantages of the 
Type 11A and the Type 17, of- 
fering 2-way VHF, together 
with LF Range Reception and 
Rotatable Loop Navigation. 


All units of these systems have been Type-Certificated by 
the CAA. For the highest standards of design and manvfac- 
ture and the finest in radio equipment, specify A.R.C. 





dio (orporation 


INTC EQUIPMENT 
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Modern Airports. 








the members. This has been done with 


rood result S 


Concessions in Rentals 


QUESTION: I have been appointed 
by the mayor to manage a surplus 
airport which the city has taken over. 
The only activity we have out there 
now is four scheduled airline flights 
daily. We have good surplus hangars 
but only a few privately owned air- 
craft to be stored in them. There are 
two small, privately owned operations 
in our town and neither of these op- 
erators will move into the city’s air- 
port unless we rent them hangars 
practically for free. They say we got 
the hangars free, anyway. Each has 
five or six ships used in training and 
their hangars are makeshift. The city 
council has insisted that if I rent the 
hangars to these operators I get what 
they are worth or what is normally 
charged for the same sized hangars 
elsewhere. Do you think we can find 
some way to get this situation settled 

and how? 


ANSWER: If your airport is to be 
a successful operation, you must find 
ways to increase the activities. If the 
two privately-owned operations are in 
a better position through location to 
serve your town, perhaps you should 
not attempt to draw them away from 
their present sites. But if your air 
port will serve for all the community 
as well on better, then you should 
eek a way to bring all your aviation 
activities to that one place. Probably 
vour hangars, field, runways, and 
other facilities would afford greater 
advantages. The presence of all of 
there 
activities and 


the local aviation operations 
would 


services and would probably tend to 


Increase your 


increase the business of the operators 
Department stores don’t seem to shun 
each other but usually seek to locate 
in a common area where people can 
shop around. There is no reason to 
believe that the same would not apply 
to aviation services 

Your stumbling block seems to be 
rentals. Your hangars are probably 
large installations suitable to war 
time use. An operator with only five 
or six ships would be lost in one of 


them. You say your city council wants 
rentals for the hangars which the 
operator won't pay. Perhaps both 
parties need to give a little. Certainly 
if the operator only needs a part of 
a large hangar at present it would 
seem better to rent him that portion 
he needs now and give an option to 
take more as he needs it. Concessions 
n rental might be offered in the first 
vear to defray the cost of his move 
in part at least. The same applies to 
the other operator. The city might 
find it desirable to arrange for both 
operators also to handle storage and 
tie-down of local and transient air- 
craft and other aviation services at 
attractive levels. 

Now your city council may reason 
ably ask what this would bring to 
the city. Probably you'll have to ex 
plain at length that an airport with- 
out activity and services cannot at- 
tract as many people as an active one. 
Getting the operators to base on your 
airport brings more employes, stu- 
dents, renters of flight time and spec 
tators out there. The greater the 
use and attendance at an airport the 
greater the likelihood it will be able 
to support related non-aviation con- 
cessions such as snack shops, refresh- 
ment stands, vending machines and 
so on. The more of these attractions 
you get, the more likely the attend 
ance of non-flying spectators will in- 
crease with resulting greater interest 
and business for operator and conces- 
sion alike. The greater the accommo 
dation the more attractive the airport 
will be to transients. This is the way 
airports grow in use and prosperity. 

It will take a job of selling both 
the operators and the city, and it 
should not be promoted unless you 
believe operators and the airport will 
be benefited in the light of your knowl- 
edge of the local situation. ® * *® 


SMALL AIRPORTS 


Continued from page 26) 


ports programmed by the CAA in even 
the smallest communities. On the other 
hand, in many of the states which 
have so far assumed no responsibility 
for any portion of the cost involved in 





MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
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PRECISION... 


In Engineering and Workmanship 
is a requirement of 


DEPENDABILITY 


FOR ENGINE AND ENGINE ACCESSORY 
OVERHAULS SPECIFY 


PRECISION AEROMOTIVE 


CORPORATION 
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airport development, a serious lag is 
apparent. 

The present lag in accomplishing 
airport development is not, therefore. 
a question of lack of Federal-aid 
funds; the funds are available but they 
have to be matched. Airport develop- 
ment has now become a question of 
the states assuming their fair share 
of the sponsors’ part of the expense 
involved in providing an integrated 
system of airports, which will fit into 
the development of the states’ aero- 
nautical activity, providing all con 
cerned with more than a hit-or-miss 
group of poorly planned airports, 
many of them not in any sense in 
tegrated in order to meet the needs of 
a national system. 2 * * 


POOR FOLKS DOINGS 

(Continued from page 27) 
evolve a mutually satisfactory rela- 
tionship between airport landlord and 
tenant. Hence the last 100 pages are 
the most valuable and significant por- 
tion of the book. The authors take up 
the relation of airport investment to 
annual user charges, the idea of per- 
centage-of-gross type of lease as 
against the flat rental type and how 
rates should be determined for use of 
the landing area. Considerable space 
has been given to policies regarding 
buildings erected by the operators on 
ground rented from the municipal 
owners and structures owned by the 
airport and leased or rented to the 
operators as tenants. “Rare indeed,” 
say the authors, “is the situation 
where the municipality’s basic land 
rent necessary to cover interest on its 
cost for the land used as a hangai 
or other building site, plus attributa 
ble maintenance expenses, need ex- 
ceed one or two cents per square foot 
per year.” 

In a chapter on public airport leases 
and administrative organization, views 
of operators and public airport of- 
ficials are provided and cover how 
long a time tenancies should run, as 
well as other terms of the lease and 
the administrative difficulties gen- 
erally encountered in negotiations. It 
is the opinion of Bollinger and Tully 
that the prestige type of unpaid air 
port board or commission has to date 
functioned the most effectively of any 
organizational body yet devised and 
that “fixed-base operations and ac- 
tivities at non-terminal-type airports 
generally are likely to fare better 
under policies set by a competently 
managed, unpaid airport board when- 
ever such an administrative unit can 
be reasonably fitted into the local gov 
ernmental structure.” 

A valuable appendix to the work 
covers selected factors affecting the 
use of personal aircraft; proportion 
of typical large airport needed fo 
personal flying; depreciation charges 
by municipalities and facilities pro- 
vided by the Federal government; and 
excerpts from the general laws of 
Massachusetts regarding airport com 
missions. * * * 
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--- “Front Man” for Air Travel! 


>£ Commercial aviation’s “Front 
Man” is the pilot who gives his pas- 
sengers a smooth, comfortable ride 
all the wav and brings them down 
safely... and on time. By giving him 
tools that enable him to do his job 
better, Sperry helps him to make 
air travel more attractive to more and 


nore people. 


>< Sperry provides the airline with 
instruments that help the pilot to sel 
passengers —and keep them sold —on 
travel by air. A main objective of 
Sperry research and development 
work today is to improve and add to 


these instruments ... and make them 


even more helpful to pilots. flight and to save valuable time on 
the ground. 

>< On many airlines today, Sperry 
provides the A-12 Gyropilot* for 
smooth level flight... the Automatic 
Approach Control for landings in all 


>e These and other well-known 
products of Sperry decrease pilot ten- 
sion and fatigue... imcrease passenget 


: ‘comfort and enjoyment. 
kinds of weather ” 3°) 


Compass and other flight instruments 


. the Gvyrosyn 
>e Meanwhile Sperry research and 


for accurate information on position engineering development go on in a 


and direction...the Engine Analyzer continuous search for new and better 
to check engine performance during aids for aviation. 
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DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION « GREAT NECK, N.Y. 
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Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assariation 


Certificate of Merit 


This iv te certify that Pitvts of the Aiccraft Owuers and 
Pilots Assusiation have reported durivg the rating prrind 
ending Samuceg 5 19WP that £ 
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“OK! says the A.0.P.A. 


servicers and farifities te Transient Nen-Coumercial 
and Aircraft ®urers.. fu recognition and appreciation 
thereaf this Certificate af. Merit is isaued. 
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Love Field rated “SUPERIOR” by private pilots 


‘ | 
WV) ere proud of this recognition of Love Field’s outstanding facilities for the private 

pilots—because Southwest Airmotive plays a major role in bidding “Welcome” to 
members of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association. It is here that the cross-country 

flyer finds a 25-acre parking ramp; quick, efficient refueling service; a crew of 
SAC “greeters” to help him with his luggage, clean his windshield and expertly answer 
his questions; coffee shop, lounge, restrooms, and telephone; courtesy car 
to transport him around the airport; and, as always, SAC’s world-famous 


One-Stop Service when and where needed. 


Private pilots write us daily to say that never, in years of flying, 


have they seen anything to equal SAC’s all-out 
: i ~ 1 








attention to the needs of the transient. 
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UTHORIZED MEANS SAFETY - WISE 








Authorized sales and service for 
the nation’s leading manufac- 


turers of aviation products 


JAN 6- 1950 





